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Designed by Helen Strimple 


realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 
of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Only 60c 


12° by 36° outlines for individual seat work or a 
class project make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


, MILTON BRADLEY 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


Now you can get MILTON BRADLEY Junior No-Roll 
Crayons - a new, standard size. Smaller than the already 
famous large No-Roll Crayons used in the lower grades, 
Junior No-Rolls complete the line and provide a No-Roll 
Crayon for every school grade. 

Because they won't roll and break on the floor, Junior 
No-Rolls outlast any number of the ordinary round cray- 
ons. Their flat side stays put, even on a slanted drawing 
board . . . they color smoothly and evenly . . . and the 
popular No-Roll shape provides a choice of pointed or 
broad, flat marking surface. 

When ordering crayons for classroom use, insist on 
crayons that are made well to wear well — MILTON 
BRADLEY Junior No-Roll Crayons. 8 colors to the box 
... 12 boxes to the carton. 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 
are also packed in 16-stick color 


assortment in tuck box 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


811 SO. WABASH 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Keep your eye on 


ACME 


ee - for new ideas in scissors 
and shears that set a 
new pace in sales! 


e+. AND ACME MEANS 


Watch for national advertising 
of these fast-moving 


Aeme lines: 


ACME @ EVERSHIIARP @ KLEENCUT @ PURTPAN 


@ WINDSOR @ AMIERICUT 


ACME 


SHEAR CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN, 


CRAYONS 
Actual Size 
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Out of some cold figures, 


came a story 


to warm Americas heart 


OT LONG AGO, the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury studied a figure-covered sheet of paper. 


The figures revealed a steady, powerful upswing in the sale 
of U. S. Savings Bonds, and an equally steady decrease in 
Bond Redemptions. 


But to the Secretary, they revealed a good deal more than 
that, and Mr. Snyder spoke his mind: 


“If you give them the facts,” he said, “‘you can always 
depend on the common sense and long-range judg- 
ment of the American people. 


“The last few months have given us heart-warming proof 
of that. 


“After the Victory Loan, sales of U. S. Savings Bonds 
went down—redemptions went up. And that was only 
natural and human. 


“It was natural and human—but it was also dangerous. 
For suppose this trend had continued. Suppose that, in 
this period of reconversion, some 80 million Americans 
had decided not only to stop saving, but to spend the 
$40 billion which they had a/ready put aside in Series E, 
F & G Savings Bonds. The picture which that conjures 
up is not a pretty one! 


**But the trend did NOT continue. 


“Early last fall, the magazines of this country—nearly a 
thousand of them, acting together—started an adver- 
tising campaign on Bonds. This, added to the continu- 
ing support of other media and advertisers, gave the 
American people the facts . . . told them why it was 
important to buy and hold U. S. Savings Bonds. 


“The figures on this sheet tell how the American people 
responded—and mighty good reading it makes. 

*“Once more, it has been clearly proved that when you 
give Americans the facts, you can then ask them for ac- 
tion—and you'll get it!” 


What do the figures show ? 
On Mr. Snyder’s sheet were some very interesting figures. 


They showed that sales of Savings Bonds went from 
$494 million in last September to $519 million in October 
and kept climbing steadily until, in January of this year, 
they reached a new postwar high: In January, 1947, 


Americans put nearly a billion dollars in Savings Bonds. 
And that trend is continuing. 


In the same way, redemptions have been going just as 
steadily downward. Here, too, the trend continues. 


Moreover, there has been, since the first of the year, an 


increase not only in the volume of Bonds bought through 
Payroll Savings, but in the number of buyers. 


How about YOU? The figures show that millions of Ameri- 
cans have realized this fact: there is no safer, surer way on 
earth to get the things you want than by buying U. S. Savings 
Bondsreguiarly. 


~ They are the safest investment in the world. They pay you 
$4 for every $3 at the end of 10 years. And you can buy them 
automatically, almost painlessly today, through either of two 
plans: 


If you are eligible for the Payroll Plan, for your own sake 
and your family’s sake, get on it . . . and watch your savings 
mount up. 

If you are not eligible for the Payroll Plan, but have a check- 
ing account, see your banker and get him to tell you about the 
new Bond-a-Month Plan. 

Either of them will set you on the road to financial security, 
and the happiness that comes with it. 


Save the easy, automatic way—with U. S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine publishers of America 


as a public service. 
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Simplified 
Effective 
Art Teaching 


CREATIVE ART 
for Graded Schools 
by Louise D. Tessin 


Any grade school teacher 
can get sure results with this 
tested classroom creative art 
series . . . no special skill, 
education, or equipment 
needed. 


Kight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed 
with stimulating ideas, easy- 
to-follow methods and orig- 
inal projects for every week 
in the year, including many 
holiday suggestions. 


Corresponding Teacher's 
Manuals detail every step of 
instruction . . . make art as 
easy to teach as any other 
subject. 


Send for full color illustrated circular 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRAD- 
LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices 74 Park street. Published on 
the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 
scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Clasc Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass.., 
under the Act of Congres: 
March 3, 1879 


COPYRIGHT, 1947, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Change of address must reach us by 
the 25th of the second month preceding 
the month's issue with which it is to 
September for 
November issue, etc.). Give both the 


take effect (25th of 


old and new addresses. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Published by MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


35c A COPY 


$5.00 TWO YEARS 
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CreaTIvE ART had its be- 
ginning in primitive man. The chil- 
dren of today are just as eager to 
record their thoughts and ideas as 
were the cave men. It is our duty as 
teachers of art to cultivate this in- 
nate ability and see that it is steered 
into proper channels. 

There are two angles from which 
every teacher should consider the 
art program in the elementary 
school. Correlation with the other 
school subjects is one with which all 
teachers are familiar. However, this 
method of teaching art is valuable 
only from the art viewpoint as long 
as the child puts his own ideas on 
paper. Experience teaches us that 
when correlating a subject with art, 
we should be careful to see that art 
values are gained rather than repli- 
cas made of the text-book illus- 
trations. Art and reading are corre- 
lated in the first grade in the fa- 


miliar read-and-do games, or in a 
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A Child Grows in Art 


MARY DELL BURFORD 


Supervisor of Elementary Art 
Jackson, Mississippi 


number activity, a book may be 
made with picture stories for each 
number, and for which a cover may 
be designed. The drawing of In- 
dians in the fifth grade is an example 


of correlating history with art. 
Though accuracy should always be 
stressed in factual material, teachers 
should at the same time stress some 
art principle. In the drawing of 
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THE THREE BEARS, drawn by 


a first grade child. 
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Indians, a study of color, center of 
interest, or use of a new medium 
might be the benefit derived from 
the art standpoint along with the 
facial characteristics and dress of 
the Indian people. Thus subject 
matter used through correlation is 
doubly used. 

The other and perhaps the most 
valuable planning of an art course in 
the elementary school should be 
done in creative expression. Crea- 
tive art means expression of the 
inner experiences of the child rather 
than illustrations of what is visible 
to the eye. In developing creative 
expression through art, a teacher 
sometimes feels the need of some 
tangible beginning. Everyday hap- 
penings, such as, ““The Cafeteria at 


Noon, ” “Going Home from School,’ 
and “Saturday Morning” are sub- 
jects with which every child is 


familiar and these subjects might 
call for entirely different reactions 
from every child. 

Discussions concerning the cafe- 
teria, such as, the cafeteria line, 
the display and colors of the food, 
the tables, the choice of food, the 
cashier’s table, the water fountain, 
etc., conjure up in the child’s mind 


pictures of himself in the cafeteria 
and little incidences that are pecu- 
liar only to himself. Subjects such 
as these may be used as a means to 
draw out the thinking of the child. 
A lesson should be motivated by 
discussions, stories, illustrations, etc., 
in order that the child may enter 
into the spirit of wanting to tell a 
story in his drawings. A child can 
do his best only when drawing sub- 
jects with which he is familiar. 


CAFETERIA AT NOON, drawn by a second grade child. 


Art teaches the child to think and 
observe. A tiny second grade girl in 
drawing her picture of the “‘Cafe- 
teria” brought up several questions 
concerning the cafeteria. So we 
walked across the hall to find the 
answers to her questions. When we 


returned from the cafeteria she 


announced, with her face beaming, 
Now, I know what the cafeteria 
Many times the teaching 
aids in the 


looks like.”’ 


of observation carry 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, drawn by a first grade child. 


over from one subject to another. 

Children have imaginations which 
never fail to amaze teachers and 
parents, and as teachers we should 
develop these imaginations through 
planning. The teaching of the prin- 
ciples of art to a small child is diffi- 
cult and isn’t fun to him unless he 
feels a definite need as such, but 
when the teacher or a child begins a 
discussion on imaginary birds, ani- 
mals, flowers, or plants, the average 
child will enjoy the lesson im- 
mensely and surprise us in _ his 
ability. Through these imaginative 
drawings teachers have an excellent 
opportunity to emphasize color and 
texture. 

In many instances teachers find 
that a child who has difficulties with 
other subjects is very good in art 
and enjoys working with art ma- 
terials. In such cases art forms a tie 
that will enable the child to become 
better adjusted to school life. Suc- 
ceeding in art gives him satisfaction 
and helps him build a more whole- 
some personality. 

Art should not always be presen- 
ted in order that certain art princi- 
ples be taught, but rather it should 
be remembered that the child likes 
to work and dabble with art medi- 
ums just for fun. Finished products 


are not the only goal of an art lesson, 
but rather it is the joy of creating 
and the inner growth of the child 
that determines the success of the 
lesson. 

In the elementary school there is 
much more to theartcurriculum than 
merely drawing, painting, and clay 
modeling. The art program not only 
has the responsibility of teaching 
the child to express himself, but also 
of developing an art consciousness 
that will be his throughout life. If in 


Dawn 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Little stars are sleeping, 
Rosy tints are creeping, 
Creeping, slowly creeping 
Over earth’s vast stage. 


Morning’s curtain rises, 

Eyes meet glad surprises, 
Hollyhocks nod and talk 

To the pansies by the walk. 


I like day’s fair dawning» 

When the sun starts yawning, 
My fond hopes soar to the sky 
When redbirds start to fly! 


the elementary grades the child 
gains a knowledge and appreciation 
of art, he has a foundation upon 
which to base his choices and de- 
cisions as a child now and as the 
adult he will become. These choices 
probably will be reflected first in the 
appearance of his daily written les- 
sons, the arrangement of his be- 
longings at home and at school, his 
clothes, and in the purchases he 
makes that are to become his per- 
sonal belongings. Later after the 
child becomes an adult his back- 
ground in art will determine the 
kind of neighborhood in which he 
desires to live and the type of house 
that he chooses. Teachers should 
plan toward the time that these 
children will be the citizens and 
their choices will make for a better 
community. 

We see that art goes further than 
our daily art lesson. It forms a core 
around which other subjects may 
pivot now and later as the child 
studies, works and lives. If the 
child, as he advances into Junior 
and Senior High School shows any 
marked improvement in regard to 
ability, taste, and appreciation over 
the pupil who has not had art train- 
ing, then we can be assured that art 
is a vital subject. 
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The Little White House 


PARKER K. STRONG 


Tus little house was back in the closet all covered 
with dust. But it did not lie there long after the First 
Grade of 1946 saw it. They pulled it out and the large 
boys helped screw it together, dust and wash the 
dirtiest parts. 

It turned out to be a little white house, with a little 
red roof, and little blue door. The little house was 
given one coat of paint, curtains were put up, flower 
boxes placed at the windows and the first graders 
moved into it. 


A tiny broom, dust pan and cleaner added to the 
joy of their work. Each child was allowed to use the 
house to play as he or she desired. 


We decorated the house for Thanksgiving and used 
it as ““Grandmother’s Home in the Country.” 


The song “Over the River’’ was learned and drama- 
tized. We ended our Thanksgiving activities by having 
“The Dinner” at “Grandmother’s Little White House 
in the Country.” At this time we had several little 
graces which we learned in opening exercises. We also 
had a program for cousins, aunts and uncles who 
were also guests at Grandmothers. 


We used the house for Christmas activities. The 
week after Christmas we had “‘A Doll Show” and again 
our little house was put into use. We are sending a 
picture of the “Little White House” on Doll Day. 
As you may see, The Doctor and Nurse are on hand to 
take care of the doll children while they are visiting 
The First Grade. Incidentally, the doctor and nurse 
are a part of our health program every day, different 
children taking part as nurse and doctor. 

The last part of January we changed our “Little 
White House”’ into a Post Office in preparation for 
Valentine Day. Each child had an opportunity to be 
in charge of the office and learned about stamps, mail 
and their deliveries. 

This month we plan to have a Pet and Flower Show. 
The children will make pots of flowers and animals in 
Art for the shop. A price tag will be on each article, 


and the children will again have an opportunity to 
take part in the business world. 

Toy money will be used in buying and selling. Many 
names of flowers, color combination, pet’s names and 
their habits will be learned. The special in the Flower 
Shop will be “Easter Bunnies and Eggs.” 

The last month we will clean “The Little White 
House with the Little Red Roof and The Little Blue 
Door” and close it for the First Grade of 1947. 

We hope they will enjoy it as much as The First 
Grade of 1946. 

Objectives obtained from 
The Little White House 


with 
The Little Red Roof 
and 
The Little Blue Door 
A. 1. Sharing, taking turns and working together 
2. Cleanliness and having an orderly home 
3. Beautification of home 
4. Dramatization and pleasure 
B. 1. Public Life 
2. Being postmaster or postmistress 
3. Kinds of stamps 
4. Change 
5. Different mail deliveries 
6. Manners in meeting the public 
C. 1. Buying and selling 
2. Pets and their habits 
3. Flowers, their names and colors 
4. Bunnies 
5. Eggs 
6. Prices, making change and manners in meet- 
ing customers 
D. 1. Unselfishness 
2. Plan and clean house for another group 


3. Passing on to the New First something which 
has been a source of pleasure and learning 
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Helping 
Children 


to Draw 
JESSIE TODD 


Some schools have many tal- 
ented children who need no definite 
teaching in drawing in the primary 
grades but most schools have in 
them children who like to learn to 
draw. 

The child who draws the three 
animals shown here will have con- 
fidence in himself. Having learned 
to draw several animals by making 
a series of important lines he will 
attack the drawing of other ani- 
mals in a similar manner. 

In the case of the gazelle, the 
head was added after the neck and 
top of the body were drawn. In the 
case of this animal this procedure 
was found easy for the children. 
The head could then be placed on 
the neck. Any teacher can draw 
these steps one by one on the 
board as the children follow her at 
their desks. 

In the case of the camel we began 
with the top of the head; then the 
bottom of head, neck and top of 
the body. The wise teacher will go 
very slowly in teaching animal 
drawing step by step and even cor- 
rect each step as she goes along. 
The first steps in any drawing are 
the most important of course for 
other steps are added to them. 

In the primary grades it isn’t 
wise to have the children practice 
over and over to get what they call 
a perfect drawing of the animal. 
If they do this they become dis- 
satisfied with their own crude repre- 
sentations of other animals and 
cease to express themselves. 

If the teacher however draws 
these step by setp aiming to please 
the children and encourage those 
who wouldn’t attempt hard draw- 
ing she will have given them self 
confidence. 

In grade 1 she will not care if the 
legs are like sticks and have no 
hoofs. If one looks like a camel, 
another like a gazelle and another 
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like a goat that will be achievement 
for the first grader. 

The second grader will be able 
to notice such points as these and 
show them in his drawings. 1. Legs 


thicker at the top; 2. Some joints 


in the legs; 3. Hoofs; 4. Shape ot 
animal’s face better than in grade 
1; 5. Proportion of legs to body 
better than in grade 1. 

When the second grader has 
learned to draw the back legs on 


9 


these three animals he will be able 
to draw the back legs on the horse, 
dog and cow very easily. The same 
is true with the front legs. He will 
notice that the lower line of the 
body slants up at the back of the 


| | 
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body on these three animals. When 
he draws other four-legged animals 
he will not have to learn that line 
again. 

These points which seem simple 
to the adult are real problems to 
the child. 

Children love to draw when their 
interest is aroused. In many 
schools today the art of drawing is 
being lost for it is not considered 
important in the primary grades. 
Children who do not draw in the 
primary grades don’t care to begin 
in grade 3. Perhaps this would be 
true if children did not learn to 
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read until the age of eight. Edu- 
cators agree that most children 


learn to read at the age of six. The 
same is true of drawing. They 
love to learn to draw at the age of 
six and draw better and better as 
they progress to each grade. Such 
a definite lesson given once in two 
weeks will help the painting, model- 
ling and crayon drawing. 

The gazelle can easily be changed 
into Santa’s reindeer when De- 
cember comes. 

The camel can be used to illus- 
trate The Wise Men. Children 
love to draw very bright colored 


Newspaper Pottery 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Dw you ever make pottery 
from newspapers? You will need lots 
of old newspapers torn into strips 
about three inches long and an inch 
wide. You will need a bow! of flour 
You will need dishes and 
bowls with flaring sides. 

Now begin to make your pottery; 
turn the dish chosen upside down 
on a pad of newspapers. Smear the 
outside with crisco or bacon fat. 
Take a strip of paper and cover with 
Place this on the center of 
the bottom, down over one side to 
the edge of the bowl or dish. Let it 
stick out a little beyond. Never 
wind if it sticks to the newspapers, 
you can easily pull it up when fin- 
ished. Keep on pasting these strips, 


paste. 


paste. 


radiating, with edges overlapping 
each other, until the whole dish or 
bowl is covered. As the strips be- 
come softened, mold them carefully 
to the form and contour of the dish. 

Next, cover the dish with strips 
pasted on laterally (going around 
the sides). The third layer is like 
the first, radiating from the bottom 
of the dish. The 4th layer is like the 
2nd, around the sides. 

Continue until you have given 
the dish eight layers. If you use less, 
the finished pottery will be thin and 
liable to crack. Real pottery is 
thick. Now this is all you can do to- 
day. Put the newspapers with in- 
verted dish still upon it, in a warm 
but not hot place and leave it a 


FINISHEO 


blankets on the camel to show that 
the Wise Men were rich. 

After learning to draw the goat, 
children can illustrate the story 
“Billy Goat’s Gruff.” And when 
they get to third grade they can 
draw the goat in the story of 
“Heidi in Switzerland.” 

Many adults today cannot draw 
because they never learned to draw. 
The child who 


twenty or thirty typical animals, 


learns to draw 


positions of people, birds, etc., has 
tools to do original illustrations. 


couple of days, until it seems to be 
perfectly dry and hard. 

With a kitchen knife, insert the 
blade carefully between the dish 
edge and the strips. Run it slowly 
around the edge, and suddenly, off 
comes the pottery-shell! You have 
a perfect mold of your original dish. 

Give your pottery another couple 
of days to dry, as the inside is damp 
and greasy. Trim off all rough, un- 
even edges, and with more paste- 
dampened strips, bind the edge un- 
til it is smooth. When this dries 
you may decorate your dish. 

Our class used _bright-colored 
enamels, Chinese red, jade, royal 
blue, chrome yellow and black. Put 
on at least two coats. 

For further decoration, the class 
looked through wall-paper, sample 
books and chose motifs: boats, 
lighthouses, odd animals and toys 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Vacation Book Clubs 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Ar THE close of school in 
June, many buildings are shut tight 
for the summer; books and supplies 
are put away, desks are cleaned and 
as soon as the last child is out, the 
doors are locked to all but the jan- 
itors until the following September. 

The children, when leaving, glee- 
fully shout, 

‘““No more pencils, no more books, 
No more teachers’ cross-eyed looks.” 

The children in our school may 
repeat that age old rhyme, but it 
would not be a true statement ol 
fact. The following week after the 
official closing of school, a large per- 
centage of children gather at the 
main entrance of their school build- 
ing and happily read the sign re- 
cently placed on the door. It reads: 

LIBRARY OPEN 

THURSDAYS 12:30 — 3:30 

REGISTER NOW FOR 
BOOK CLUB. 
Enthusiastically the children flock 


And Now 


to their own library in the cool base- 
ment of the school. There, the li- 
brarian sent from the Central Pub- 
lic library explains the particular 
rules for the summer reading club. 

Each child after reading one book, 
gives a short report concerning it, 
and is presented with an Indian 
Head Band, and a colored feather. 
On each feather the child writes the 
name of the book he has read. The 
tenth feather is a white one, so each 
white feather denotes ten books 
read. 

All summer long the children 
will read for ‘‘feathers” and for fun! 
A delightful parade of Indians, a 
real party with ice cream will ter- 
minate the season late in August. 

Since the school library continues 
its service throughout the whole 
year, the summer club permits the 
children to carry on a definite read- 
ing program without interruption. 

Many parents have told the li- 


About the 


Average Child 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ly PREVIOUS articles during 
the year, we have discussed various 
types of children who present prob- 
lems to their teachers. Now we 
come to the healthy normal aver- 
age child. 

Because these pupils are average 
and have no special difficulties in 
their work and play, it is felt that 
they are often neglected. The busy 
teacher must be mostly concerned 
with the very bright and with the 
very slow pupils who demand a 
creat deal of attention. The normal 
student just glides along in his own 
sweet way. 

Other teachers will deny this state 
of affairs. They will claim that the 
situation is quite different; namely, 
the bright child must. be left largely 
to his own devices, spending his ex- 


tra time in his own way. They also 
feel that the slow child must eventu- 
ally be left behind the rest of the 
class sooner or later, and it is to the 
largest number of average children 
that the teacher will have to give her 
undivided attention. These same 
teachers claim that their job is to 
send along to the next grade as 
many pupils as possible or their po- 
sition will be jeopardized. They 
count their success on the success or 
failure of their pupils. 

Regardless of your own personal 
opinion, it is definitely true that 
out in the world the average person 
goes about his daily tasks without 
doing anything outstanding, with- 
out getting his name in the news, 
either for accomplishing something 
good or doing some bit of evil. On 
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brarian that the children begrudge 
the family their annual two weeks’ 
vacation, because the children will 
miss Library day. 

Each year a different theme is 
used but none has been as popular 
as the colorful feathers of the Indian 
headdress. 

To show how serious the children 
take their responsibilities of belong- 
ing to a club, one little boy spent 
the entire afternoon reading and 
reading! Finally the librarian spoke 
to the child. 

“Dick, it’s a hot day and you’ve 
been here nearly three hours. Don’t 
you want to go home now and fin- 
ish your reading later on?” 

“Oh, no! Miss Thompson, I can’t 
do that. You see my sister Connie is 
away and I’ve got to read her books 
for her this week so she'll get her 
feathers too.” 
misguided 
wouldn’t you say? 


A case of loyalty 

This venture of a summer reading 
club has won nothing but the high- 
est of praise from parents, teachers, 
librarians, and last but not least 
from the children themselves. 


the other hand, the average Mr. 
Citizen is the one who is conscien- 
tious, a plugger, a dependable per- 
son wherever he may be and with- 
out whom the daily necessary tasks 
would not be realized. 

What sort of person is our ayv- 
erage school pupil in these United 
States? Let us take for an example, 
an average 10-year-old boy in any 
medium-sized New England town. 
First the boy, a member of an avy- 
erage family, has one or two broth- 
ers and sisters. He has sufficient 
food to eat, a pleasant home, proper 
clothing and is planning ahead for 
college. 


He likes sports of all kinds as they 
appear in variows seasons. He likes 
companionship of children his own 
age, boys and girls alike. He has a 
respect for his teacher which is mixed 
with a bit of real adoration. The av- 
erage child has definite likes and 
dislikes in regard to studies. He 
usually likes history, geography, 
science and reading. He is apt to 
dislike spelling or arithmetic or both. 
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His hobby is probably airplanes. 
He enjoys making them, collecting 
pictures of them and studying the 
types. This same boy can tell you 
all you would care to listen to about 
any Major League baseball player. 
He is a Boy Scout and knows first 
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aid through actual practice. 

In fact, our average boy, although 
far from perfect, is a fine person with 
whom to associate. He will fight 
when necessary, but to put it in a 
few words, he is a good all around 
sport! 


dren. 


In conclusion, let us remember 


not to neglect these average chil- 


need attention and 


They 


should demand it as their individual 


right in every classroom in our pro- 


gressive country. 


Second Graders Paint for Action 


JESSIE TODD 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Berore children can draw freely 
many people in action they need to 
practice more slowly the drawing of 
individuals in action. They can not 
originate pictures like these until the 
drawing of action figures become 
almost second nature to them. When 
they no longer need. to think much 
about the drawing they can paint 
which have real 


freely pictures 


charm. 


RECESS 


When the 
worries them they can 
thinking of the colors they will use. 

A few points in the teaching of 


drawing longer 


have fun 


action figures may be interesting at 
this point. 

1. We had several children run 
around the room while others 
watched. We said, “Notice how they 


bend over when they run.” 


2. We had others run and then 
we said, ““While you are running 
notice that your back is slanting.” 

3. We said, “When you come to 
school on roller skates look hard at 
the other children on skates. Then 
when you paint in school, try to 
make them in action. 

4. The teacher drew running peo- 
ple on the board. The children 
learned from her drawing. 


Sue paints her people very neat. She drew pencil lines, painted the lines with a dark color and 


then filled in her colors. 
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MAY POLE DANCE 
Mary drew the pencil lines in five minutes. Then she took a black brush and quickly made the lines. She 


did not try to go right on top of her pencil lines but her pencil lines guided her. Last of all she aded the 
colors in the clothes, 


ROLLER SKATING 


Jerry dips his brush in two colors at one time. That is why the picture looks shaded, He has learned that people 
far away are drawn smaller than people close by. 
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Naruratty, anyone who 
teaches five and six-year-olds real- 
izes that it is impossible for them to 
work out and use puppets — the 
kind that come to mind when we 
use the word — string puppets 
suitable for third-grade boys and 
girls and those in the upper unit. 

But, at Nash School, Des Moines, 
Iowa, the kindergarten boys and 
girls play their favorite stories with 
the simplest kind of puppets, which 
require only the minimum of teach- 
er work and time. One of the 
stories enjoyed is “The Billy Goats 
Gruff.” The illustration shows the 
three Billy Goats which were drawn 
on very stiff cardboard; then cut 
out. A light, thin piece of wood was 
fastened to each goat and to the 
troll which was also cut out of the 
heavy cardboard. _ 

On a large piece of plain paper 
the children made a picture with 
the calcimine paint of the hillside 
on which grew nice green grass. 
This was thumb-tacked to the 
largest box block. All the other 
large box blocks were used to make 
the bridge. (A table could be used 
for this.) 

When it was time for the play four 
children held the puppets up and 
introduced them as follows: 

First Child: This is the Great Big 
Billy Goat. I will talk for him. 

Second Child: Here is Big Billy 
Goat Gruff. I am going to talk for 
him. 

Third Child: Meet Little Billy 
Goat Gruff. I will speak for him. 

Fourth Child: And here is the troll 
who lives under this bridge. (Points 
out the block bridge.) He tries to 
keep goats from crossing his bridge 
to the hillside on which grows nice 
green grass. (Indicates the hillside.) 
I will talk for the troll. (With the 
troll puppet he crawls under the 
bridge. The other children take the 
Billy Goat puppets to the end of 
the bridge farthest from the green 
hillside. They kneel down behind 
the blocks so that only the puppets 
are seen on the bridge.) 

Reader: Now follows the play, 
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Puppet Play in the Kindergarten 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


These simplest puppets are cut from heavy cardboard. A light piece of wood is 
fastened to each to use in moving it during the play. 
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“The Billy Goats Gruff.” 

Little Billy Goat Gruff: There isn’t 
any good grass to eat here. I’m go- 
ing up the hillside to eat some nice 
green grass and get fat. 

Great Big Billy Goat Gruff: Oh, 
don’t do that. There is a troll who 
lives under the bridge who has eyes 
as big as saucers and a nose as long 
as a broomstick. 

Big Billy Goat Gruff: He will catch 
you and eat you. 

Little Billy Goat Gruff: Trolls don’t 
don’t eat little Billy Goats. 

Reader: Trip-trip, trip-trip, trip- 
trip, trip-trip went his little feet on 
the bridge. 

Troll: (roars) Who’s tripping over 
my bridge? 

Little Billy Goat Gruff: It’s I, Lit- 
tle Billy Goat Gruff. [Pm going up 
the hillside to eat grass and get fat. 

Troll: Oh, no, you’re not. I’m 
coming up to eat you. 

Little Billy Goat Gruff: Please, oh, 
please, don’t eat me. Wait for Big 
Billy Goat Gruff. He’s much big- 
ger than I. 

Troll: Well, be off with you then! 

Reader: Trip-trip, trip-trip, trip- 
trip, trip-trip went the little Billy 
Goat across the bridge to the hill- 
side. 

Big Billy Goat Gruff: I see that 
Little Billy Goat Gruff got by. I 
think I'll try crossing the bridge. 

Great Big Billy Goat Gruff: Don’t 
take the chance. You know you are 
larger than Little Billy Goat Gruff. 

Big Billy Goat Gruff: I believe I'll 
make it! 

Reader: Trip-trap, trip-trap, trip- 
trap, trip-trap went Big Billy Goat’s 
feet on the bridge. 

Troll: Who’s that trip-trapping 
over my bridge? 

Big Billy Goat Gruff: It is I, Big 
Billy Goat Gruff. I’m going up the 
hillside to eat grass and get fat. 

Troll: Oh, no, you’re not. T’m 
coming up to eat you. 


Big Billy Goat Gruff: Oh, don’t eat 


me. Wait for Great Big Billy Goat 
Gruff. He’s much bigger than I. 
Troll: Very well, be off with you. 
But I’m getting hungry. 
teader: Trip-trap, trip-trap, trip- 


trap went Big Billy Goat Gruff 


across the bridge to the hillside. 
Just then Great Big Billy Goat 
Gruff stepped onto the bridge. 
Trap-trap, trap-trap, trap-trap, 
trap-trap went his feet for he was 
very heavy. 

Troll: Who’s that trapping over 
my bridge? 

Great Big Billy Goat Gruff: It is I, 
Great Big Billy Goat Gruff, 
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Troll: O, ho! I’m coming up to eat 
you. 

Great Big Billy Goat Gruff: Well, 
come on for I want you to see how 
very sharp are my horns. With 
them and my hoofs so stout I'll put 
out your eyes and knock you about. 

Reader: As Great Big Billy Goat 
Gruff said this, the troll came up to 
the top of the bridge. Great Big 
Billy Goat Gruff rushed at him; 
knocked him down, thrust him with 
his horns; then tossed him into the 
river and went on to the hillside. 
There the three Billy Goats Gruff 
got so fat they could hardly walk 
home again, 
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Practicing Principles and Reducing 


Retardations 
ELIZABETH CHRISTINE MILLER 


Lincoln Consolidated Training School, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Arrer the County Institute, 
Miss A thought of the conferences 
throughout the evening. The dis- 
cussion on Principles of Teaching 
kept coming and going through her 
mind. She asked herself, “Why so 
much fuss over principles? What did 
the group decide about principles 
anyway?” 

Miss A went over her notes, and a 
new challenge came to her. For the 
first time she saw PRINCIPLES as 
the very corner stones of her teach- 
ing — yes even more — she saw how 
PRINCIPLES form the entire foun- 
dation on which all good teaching 
rests. 

“From this time on” she said to 
herself, “I am going to be a better 
teacher. I am going to square my 
teaching with principles. I will 
rewrite my notes and put them on 
my desk where I can see them 
often.”” Her pen flew and when she 
had finished writing, her paper 
looked like this: 

Beginning Tomorrow I Will Do 
My Best To: 

1. Remember that reading is a 
tool (a very important tool but not 
so important as the child who is to 
use the tool.) 

2. Give wide freedom so long as it 
does not interefere with the freedom 
of someone else. 

3. Provide for each individual 
child’s needs, abilities and interests. 
Begin with each child right where he 
is and work with him in light of 
what he may become. I will remem- 
ber that a child grows in spurts and 
that the apparently no learning time 
is making a build-up for the next 
plateau of growth. 

4. Capitalize original or early 
learned trends such as: 

a. Action — because he develops 

through action, and that learning 

comes only through the activity 
of the learner. 

b. Language — because according 

to various authorities, the child 

comes to school using from 1500 


to 6000 words, and according to 
Mr. Gates, uttering 1000 articu- 
late sounds an hour. Many chil- 
dren speak two or three languages 
with ease — all showing children’s 
great possibilities in language. 
c. Gregariousness — It is not 
unusual to see a little child trying 
to love the child he sees in a 
mirror (unconscious of the fact 
that the child is himself). Even 
animals like to be together — 
watch a herd of cattle — close 
together, all headed in the same 
direction. 
d. Desire for approval — espe- 
cially approval of the teacher at 
this early age. 
e. Desire for recognition — When 
Johnnie does good work or exerts 
real effort, be not stingy with 
praise. Praise and _ recognition 
may be what he most needs. 
f. Desire for new experiences — 
how fortunate! since such an 
endless number of them are neces- 
sary for his development. Since 
he loves variety, why not please 
him often with pleasant surprises? 
g. Desire for security — all the 
world desires security. Children 
often flounder because they feel 
the lack of sympathy and protec- 
tion. 
5. See that the child’s problems 
are easy enough to interest him and 
hard enough to challenge him. If 
the tasks are too easy the child 
forms habits of idleness; if too diffi- 
cult he becomes discouraged. 
6. Make provision for 
a. Readiness — Reading is a 
complex compound process. It 
requires the readiness of the child’s 
whole organism. Readiness is 
needed for beginning reading, and 
for every phase of reading as it 
approaches. 
b. Exercise — Repetition in 
which the child is interested and 
sees the need; repetition in which 
the teacher provides variety; has 


the patience and allows no excep 
tions. 

c. Effect — What a child does with 
pleasure, he tends to repeat. 
Miss F.... an excellent commer- 
cial teacher plainly put her name 
(MISS FUOSS) on the _ black- 
board and told a group of first 
grade children that they could use 
her typewriter if they could cor- 
rectly spell her name the next 
morning. See the effect of an 
anticipated desired experience — 
the first thing at school the next 
morning the children rushed to 
the blackboard and wrote MISS 
FUOSS correctly without any 
reminder or any assistance. 

Develop thinking powers and 
habits 

“Why do airplanes head into the 

wind when taking off?” 

“Tell us of your dog, John.” 

Use few Yes or No questions. 

Ask Why? Why? Why? 

“Please explain to the class, 

James.” 

The next morning Miss A went 
to school a little earlier than usual 
because she wanted to have her 
room attractive and in order. 

In no time it seemed, her children 
came running into the room. There 
was 

B — who talks all the time. 

C — who scarcely talks at all. 

D — who takes double time to do 

half work. 

E — who continually volunteers 

answers though they are seldom 

right. 

F — who holds the attention of 

the group whether reading or 

reporting. 


be 


G — who tells stories unusually 
well but reads unusually poorly. 
Hi — who writes upside down and 
backwards. 

I — who is always at the rear of 
the group even when the groups 
turned around and goes the other 
way. 

J — who during a class period can 
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control the children and guide 
their activities almost as well as 
the teacher can. 


Individual needs and interests! Yes, 
Miss A was determined to meet and 
satisfy each individual’s needs and 
interests. She began with Johnny 
who had not yet shown the slightest 
interest in reading. “Johnny tell us 
of your dog.” With great effort she 
and Johnny composed the following 
blackboard story. 


Johnny’s Dog 

Johnny’s dog is Bounce. 

Johnny’s dog eats rats. 
On from class to class went Miss A, 
still determined to use accepted 
principles and good practices, but 
somehow the day did not go too 
well, and when she was alone once 
more she faced herself and_ said, 
“Why?” Then she thought of the 
County Institute again and said, 
“Did I make adequate preparation 
for the day?” “Is my Curriculum 
up the line of the children’s interest? 
What worthwhile study would the 
children really like. We must start 
on something that the children will 
wholeheartedly accept and still is 
full of teaching possibilities. Air- 
planes!” she thought. “All the chil- 
dren will love to study airplanes. 
Materials! Do I have out the mate- 
rials that invite children to think 
and do? Maybe I have been asking 
these children to digest things before 
I give them things on which to 
chew. I'll get out an orange box, 
long pliable strips of boards and 
other materials from the closet, and 
the children can make an airplane. 
We will all talk it over and work 
together, and together we will plan 
how, in our airplane study, we will 
need language, literature, reading, 
writing, spelling, science, social stud- 
ies, health, music, numbers, and art. 
Together we will set up “Our Stand- 
ards of Conduct and Ways of Being 
Good Pilots.” I am determined to 
fit the learning to the learners.” 

Miss A became more and more 
enthusiastic as she planned on and 
recalled more and more of the Con- 
ferences. “I will take the children 
to see as many interesting things as 
I can. I will give them as many new 
experiences as possible. We will 


have more discussions and reporting! 
More parties and dramatizations! 
We will have reading every day 
and have as much fun in our classes 
as possible. I will connect more 
closely learning to read and learning 
to study. 


Illustrations — Reading to the 
children Peter Rabbit and studying 
rabbits in our science class: reading 
Pelle’s New Suit, and studying wool. 

Materials — Books with easy 
airplane stories (or stories of what- 
ever we are studying) — where will 
I get these? I know children need 
colorful, varied and abundant mate- 
rials on their level. First the children 
and I will make our own books with 
their own stories, pictures and 
drawings. Then I will be on the 
watch for books, pictures and inter- 
esting objects in the dime store and 
wherever I go. I will try to give the 
children definite guidance in each 
of the many phases of their reading 
and to keep all their reading intrinsic 
i. e. reading for meaning. I hope I 
can keep my reading activities well 
balanced: silent — oral; work — 
recreation; group — individual; 
prose — poetry. 

Mechanics — Oh my children 
need so much help in their vocabu- 
laries. We must have more fun and 
more experiences in our word build- 
ing. Then, too, I am going to make 
easier and plainer to them the 
letters and sounds. The interesting 
study of Wilson, Fleming, Burke 
and Garrison pointed out that the 
mastery of letter symbols, form and 
sound, contributed greatly to read- 
ing progress. 

Wide Reading —- We will build a 
little library in our room in an 
attractive place and try to have 
the children read there often. There 
will be much praise for those who 
read independently. 

Groupings — 

1. Iam glad the children are given 

Reading Readiness Tests in the 

kindergarten or early first grade 

to help determine their reading 
readiness. 


2. 1 am glad three rooms are 
possible for the kindergarten and 
first grade children, so that those 
who do not learn so rapidly may 
(inconspicuously) take three years 
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before going into the second grade. 
3. I believe in flexible groupings 
both within my own room and 
within our school system, so that 
a child may go into the group 
that fits him best with little 
notice. 


Hildreth, Learning the Three R’s, 
Page 331: 
“The argument that children of 
poor ability are stimulated by asso- 
ciation with the brighter proves 
fallacious in initial stages of learn- 
ing.” 

Showing the Children Their Own 
Needs and Ways of Improving Them- 
selves. 


1. Give tests (formal and_ in- 
formal) 

2. Give children cards with pic- 
ture and word on one side and 
only the word on the other side — 
for self teaching. 


Right attitudes, work habits and 
study skills should be definitely 
worked for and effected in the first 
grade. Teaching a child to read is 
swinging wide open a door to a new 
and enchanting room. At first it is a 
slow process and for genuine pro- 
gress there is needed the concerted 
co-operative effort of both the school 
and home. I will try to visit my 
mothers more often and let them 
know I am sincerely interested in 
their children’s welfare. We will 
have a Parents’ Day at school, too. 

The third day Miss A not only 
remembered her principles, but had 
her techniques in mind and_ her 
materials at hand. The day was 
much happier for both the children 
and the teacher. Even the most 
retarded readers made worthwhile 
suggestions and seemed more alert 
to things going on about them. As 
the children were preparing to go 
home a quiet little girl who seldom 
spoke said: “This has been such a 
happy day!” Many other childrer. 
expressed similar joys and satisfac- 
tions. When the last tiny hand had 
loosened its grasp and all the room 


was quiet, Miss A thought: “It 
takes a heap of livin’ with the chil- 
dren: and Readiness (of the children 
and of myself) will unlock many of 
our knotty problems and reduce the 
number of our retarded readers.” 
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Mothers Come to Breakfast 


ELIZABETH BOWMAN 


Twenry-rou R mothers and twenty-seven chil- 
dren sitting down together at breakfast was the out- 
come of ten weeks’ interest in healthful living in the 
second and third grades at West Main School. The 
whole group of activities lead to a closer relationship 
between the home and the school — probably the two 
most important institutions in a community. At the 
beginning of the school year the teacher of this group 
had in mind the two fold purpose of (1) having the 
parents become acquainted with the school activities, 
and (2) having the school get to know its parents. 


WHY IT STARTED 


Home Visits — The boys and girls began the year 
with visits to each other’s homes for the purpose of 
becoming acquainted with pet, gardens, toys and 
families. At the same time a home-like atmosphere was 
being established at school. As the children in the home 
experience everyday living it is important that the 
same environment be practiced in the classroom. 
Consequently some time was spent at the beginning of 
the year in planning and arranging the room. 


Arranging the Room — In order to do this adequately 
from a health stand-point many factors had to be taken 
into consideration. The group needed to consider the 
arrangement of chairs and tables for the best light, for 
space for activities, and for general attractiveness. 

Height, Weight, and Posture — After this was 
accomplished satisfactorily, each child had to be fitted 
to a desk. This problem brought up questions of 
posture, height, and weight. After discussion of charac- 
teristics common to families, the children were weighed 
and measured to determine their differences. During 
the discussion the children became aware of the fact 
that they are sometimes smaller or larger because of the 
kind of food eaten. So a study of foods became of 
interest. 

A Fair — At first foods were discussed in general 
and then an attempt was made to classify them. This 
interest led to children’s bringing produce and flowers 
to school from their gardens. Then by adding a hobby 
booth, a lemonade stand, a fishing pond, a white 
elephant booth, and exhibits of the children’s work, a 
Night Fair was given from six-thirty to eight P. M. 
with parents and friends invited. This undertaking met 
with such fine co-operation and interest that stimula- 
tion for further school-home relationship grew. 

Foods — Next the foods were classified as to suitabil- 
ity for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. Then letters were 
written to the Home Economics Supervisor asking her 
to talk about foods. As there had been discussion of 
better breakfasts, she also talked along these lines 
giving much information about balanced diets. With 
the aid of pictures and charts she showed the effect of a 
balanced diet on rats and other animals as well as the 
effect on those not receiving the proper diet. This 


made quite an impression and added incentive to know 
more about foods. 

Scrap Books — Then the children made a scrap book 
of foods cut from magazines classifying produce as to 
those suitable for breakfast, lunch, and dinner, with a 
reclassification as to the right foods for the right meal, 


followed by a balanced day’s ration which included the 
seven essentials for a day. 


Importance of Breakfast — Through the discussions 
breakfast was found to be the most essential meal of 
the day although with many of the children it was 
given the least consideration. As a result the second 
and third grades planned to have a balanced breakfast 
at school, inviting only their mothers as most fathers 
needed to go to work early. 


THE CHILDREN PLAN A BREAFKAST 


Planning — First of all the children planned a menu 
of oatmeal served with brown sugar and cream or 
molasses, cocoa or milk, whole wheat toast, grapes 
and raisins, the latter having been chosen because of 
lack of dishes to serve a juice. 

Invitations — After invitations were written and 
plans for the breakfast continued, committees were 
chosen to buy the food, decorate the tables, set up 
and put away the chairs, cook the breakfast, serve the 
food, clear the tables, and wash and wipe the dishes. 

Costs — As money was needed to buy the food it was 
decided to charge twenty-five cents ($.25) for two 
people from the same family and fifteen cents ($.15) 
if only one came. This two and one-half cents difference 
was supposed to be an inducement to get mothers to 
come. It proved to have very good effect, at least all 
but three mothers were there. One child’s grandmother 
came because she was so very fond of oatmeal. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


Plans were made by the group and carried out by 
committees. The activities included work in reading, 
numbers, language, writing, spelling, music, health. 


A. Numbers 


1. Ways of determining the amount of food needed 
a. Figuring number of loaves of bread needed 
for fifty-six people 
b. Measuring by the cup, pint, quart 
c. Determining the number of pounds of grapes, 
sugar, boxes of raisins, pounds of butter 
d. Cups of oatmeal and amount of water 
2. Keeping track of money received and spent 
3. Buying the food 


B. Language, Writing and Spelling 
Knowing foods and their classification 


Writing of menus to give to mothers 
3. Knowing the value of some foods 
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4. Studying the source of certain foods 
a. Flour 
b. Oatmeal 
c. Grapes 
5. Writing letters ordering pictures and charts 
on foods 
6. Making up poems of diets and foods 
7. Making an original prayer for breakfast 
8. Writing invitations to breakfast. 
9. Using food terms in spelling 
0. Writing letters of thanks to a garden club 
member for talking to us about flower and 
vegetable arrangements 
C. Arts and Crafts 
1. Modeling of foods with clay to be used in dis- 
playing a balanced meal 


2. Drawing pictures of foods and balanced meals 

3. Making a chart of a day’s ration 

4. Designing a table cloth 

5. Inviting a mother of the community to come 
and talk to us on flower and vegetable arrange- 
ments 

6. Making posters 


Waxing of leaves, gathering of horse chestnut 
burrs (waxed leaves used on which was placed 
chestnut burr filled with raisins and a group of 
grapes placed beside it) 
D. Health 

1. Learning the value of foods 

2. Learning the importance of the right food at the 

right time 
3. Learning the importance of cleanliness in 
handling foods 

4. Understanding the need of a good breakfast 

5. Keeping track of height and weight 

6. Keeping hands, bodies, and clothes clean 
E. Establishing Social Standards 

1. Learning to set a table properly 

2. Experiencing favorable attitudes at the table 

3. Taking mothers to breakfast and placing her 
chair for her 
Looking after their mothers needs at the table 
5. Training in serving and eating 
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6. Learning the art of diplomacy 
7. Waiting for all to finish eating before asking to 
be excused 
8. Saying a prayer 


9. Talking and planning together 
10. Washing dishes and taking care of them properly 


F. Reading 

1. Reading for information from health books 
about foods 

2. Reading for pleasure stories about foods, comics, 
poems, captions on posters 

3. Becoming familiar with words not used before 

4. Reading menus 

5. Reading directions for committees 

6. Reading plans for the day’s work 

7. Reading ways of carrying out these plans 


G. Music and Rhythms 
1. Singing songs closely related to the subject and 
songs of welcome 
2. Acting out characters 
a. Spinach — Popeye 
b. The dish ran away with the spoon 


THE CHILDREN EVALUATE 

Outcomes — The group decided the breakfast was a 
very successful and happy event and much enjoyed by 
their mothers. They chose to continue to eat healthful 
breakfasts as well as balanced meals every day. The 
children plan to be weighed regularly throughout the 
year and to check on growth. As there are many factors 
involved in growth and development besides foods the 
class planned to continue the study of health along 
other lines. 

Value of Home-School Contacts — In evaluating 
what has been done and looking ahead for further in- 
formation the children have developed desirable skills, 
attitudes, abilities, habits, and appreciations. Valuable 
home-school relationship obtained throagh a common 
parent-child problem — the establishing of an interest 
in eating a good breakfast. Democratic living was 
enhanced by the success of the breakfast. Most valu- 
able was the growth in ability to co-operate, share and 
judge. 


Small Lad’s Opinion 
EDNA HAMILTON 


When Dad is down at his office 
He tells them all just what to do, 
He dictates important letters 
And scans the markets through. 


O, my Dad does BIG business, 
People think he knows just heaps, 
When Dad is down at the office . . 
They all walk whenever HE speaks! 


But when my Dad is home at night 

He is so still and quiet like. . 

And when my Mom starts talking loud, 
He just puffs and puffs his pipe, 


Doesn’t say much, just sits and dreams, 
Any way .. that’s the way it seems .. 
I wonder, if Dad likes home the most, 
Or down at his office, where he can boast! 
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Science Seatwork 


1. Which is right. Underline. 
When you go to the garden to get flowers for 
a bouquet 
Break them off 
Cut them with a knife or a pair of scissors 
* * * 
To make a pretty bouquet 
Cut flowers with as long stems as you can 
Cut them all with short stems 
* * * 
In hot weather pick flowers 
Early in the morning 
In the middle of a hot day 
* * * 
Put the stems of flowers in water 
After breakfast 
As soon as you have picked them 
* * * 


When gathering wild flowers 
Pick all the flowers from the plant. 
Leave a few flowers for seed. 


* 


2. Read, then fill each blank in the jingle 
with the right word from the list below it. 

Do you know that the “ladybird is not a 
bird, but a beetle? All beetles are insects. All 
ladybirds are small insects, and they are all 
much alike in shape; but they are different in 
color. A great many of them are black on top 
with red or yellow spots, but some are yellow 
with black spots, yellow without spots, red with 
black spots, or red without spots. 

When you see a ladybird hurrying along it is 
hard to tell that it has wings, but it has. Each 
insect has two pairs. One pair of wings covers 
the other pair. The wings on the outside are 
called “‘wing covers.’ These are hard and fit 
snugly over the other pair of wings and also 
over most of the ladybirds body. 

Because the ladybird so often seems to be 
in a hurry someone a long time ago made up 
this jingle about it. 


Ladybird —--—-—- fly ——- home 
Your house — on ——-, —— children 
burn. 
will ladybird 
away your 
fire is 
* 


3. We get many useful things from plants. 
Draw a line between the plant and what 
comes from it. 


Castor bean plant Camphor 
Pine tree Castor oil 
Cotton plant Opium 
Camphor tree Rubber 
Poppy plant Turpentine 
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ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Olive trees Peanut butter 


Rubber tree Linen 
Flax Cotton 
Peanut plant Olive oil 


Palm tree Coconut oil 
* 


x 
4. From the list of insects below pick out 
the missing word and write it on the line. 


The —-—--——— is an insect. During the 
summer you will see it jumping about in the 
grass. It can jump easily because its hind legs 
are long and strong. If you try to catch it, it 
may shoot “tobacco juice” at you. It spits 
dark brown juice out of its mouth. This juice 
has a bad taste and smell and very likely helps 
protect this insect from its enemies. 

* * * 


Almost any summer evening if you are out 
of doors you may be bitten by a ..... as they 
are constantly flying about in the air. They 
have two wings and very slender bodies. The 
full-grown male likes to eat fruit juice or plant 
sap; but the favorite food of the female is blood. 
So when it bites you it is only trying to get the 


food it needs, not trying to hurt you. 
* * * 


On summer days you may see the -————— 
going about from flower to flower to get 
nectar and pollen. Its body is covered with 
soft fur. It does a great deal of good by carrying 
pollen from flower to flower so that new seeds 
are formed. It is the only insect that carries 
the pollen of red clover from one flower to 
another as no other bee has a tongue long 
enough to reach the nectar in the bottom of the 
clover blossoms. So it is the best friend the 
clover has. 

* * * 

The —— — is a beetle and a near relative 
of the ladybird. It has two pairs of wings, one 
of them hard, just as the ladybird has. 

On summer evenings boys and girls some- 
times have fun trying to catch these insects 
as they have lights which flash en and off. 
Children often call them “lightning bugs.” 
These lights help the insects find their mates. 

* * * 

The ——--— - —— lives in grasses and reeds 
in the water until it is two or three years old. 
While it is young it is called a nymph. The most 
unusual part of its body is its lower lip. It is 
long and jointed. When something it can eat 
floats by out goes its lip. The food is caught in 
the lip and brought back to its mouth. 

firefly bumblebee 

grasshopper dragon-fly 

mosquito 
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Playing Safe H. Armstrong Roberts photo 


Miniature duplicates of this picture will be found on page 60 for seat work in observation and self 


expression. Have each child write a composition about safe play during summer vacation. 
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Remedial Reading and Phonetics 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Reversals “bh” *q” and “q” 


NOTE: Have the pupils point to each “b”’. Have them point to each “‘p’’. Next have them point 


to each “‘d” and finally to each “‘q’’. 


pbdq qdbp 
2. bpqd qdpb 
3. pbdq bpqd 
4. dqpb dqqb 
5. bpqd dqpb 


Discrimination exercises for b d p q. 
For “b” and “d”. 


boy dog 
door ball 
bread dear 


1. The bear lives in a —. 

2. The boy played in the -—. 
3. Please shut the 

4. The — chased after the -—. 
5. He threw the ——. 

Discrimination exercises for “p” and “q”. 
pig quite 
put pan 
please part 

1. We fed and watered the —. 

2. The bird swam in a — of water. 

3. Mary was chosen to play the part of —. 
4. The two boys had a —.. 


My father brought home his —— 


. 


Usual reversals. 


1. on 7. pot 
2. no 8. top 
3. was 9. not 
4. saw 10. ton 
5. pat 11. nip 
6. tap 12. pin * 


Discrimination Exercises 
1. The book is (on, no) the table. 
2. Wenamed our puppy (Nip, pin). 
3. We planted our seeds in a (top, pot). 
4. He tried to spin his new (pot, top). 
5. We have just one (not, ton) of coal. 
6. The boy’s name is (den, Ned). 
7. It is fun to (read, dear) my book. 
8. Iam (ton, not) going to the party. 
9. The hunter (was, saw) the bear. 
10. The baby had to take his (pan, nap). 
11. His answer to the question was (No, On). 
12. She (saw, was) a pretty girl. 


bed 
bell 
bear 


pay 
queen 
quite 


dqpb 
dqdb 
pbhdq 
qdbp 
qdbp 
deer 
band 
den 
point 
quarrel 
queer 
13. read 
14. dear 
15. Ned 
16. den 
17. pan 
18. nap 
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Remedial Reading and Phonetics 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Discrimination Exercises for b-c-d 


NOTE: The teacher should first pronounce these words very carefully, particularly the sound 


of the initial consonant or blend. Have the pupils pronounce the words with emphasis on the 
initial consonant or blend. Follow with the exercises below: 


boy bird call coast day door 
bed buy came coast deer dish 
box best coming cap dew dig 
bag book cake car desk dawn 
bin boat color cup dog duty 
bit bill cage count dare down 

1. The b— and the man went hunting. 

2. The c—ran over the d—. 

3. Your dress is a very pretty c——. 

4. We took a trip on a b—. 

5. The b— played about in his c—. 

6. We played in the sand on the c . 

7. We went riding in our new c—. 

8. Mother made me a birthday c—. 

9. This morning there was a heavy d—. 

10. The d— jumped into the woods. 


For fl, fr, gr. 


floor flow front free grow grade 
fly flat from fret ground growl 
flour flag frog freedom grocer great 
flew fleet fruit freeze grass grace 
flap flee friend Friday grain greet 
flies flutter fright free gray grape 
flower flame frame frown greedy grove 


1. For breakfast I eat fr— fr—. 

2. Wheat is a useful gr—. 

3. The baby fell from the chair to the fl—. 
4. Wehad a picnic out in the gr-—. 

5. Cake is made from fl—. : 
6. We bought the gr—s from the gr . 
7. The little bird died from fr—. 


Discrimination exercises for vowels. a, e, i. 
1. I have a new pair of (ten, tan) shoes, 
. My (pan, pen) will not write. 
. We have painted our car (rid, red). 
4. The plate is made of (tin, ten). 
. The children played with the (peg, pig). 
. There is no water in the (will, well). 
. I counted (ten, tin) people there. 
. The farmer will plow the (land, lend). 
. Mother made a (him, hem) in my dress. 
10. Will you please (sit, set) here? 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


CHERRIES ARE RIPE 
(Reading Lesson) 


See the robins in the cherry tree. 
They are eating cherries. 

Go away, robins. 

These are our cherries. 

We will pick the red ones. 


Mother will make a cherry pie. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


How Fruit is Cared For. 

Kinds of fruit ripen at various times in different localities. Each school will have to make its 
own list. 

Cherries, currants, strawberries, blackberries and raspberries are among the most common 
June fruits. 

Berries are delicious with sugar and cream and in shortcake. They are cooked with sugar and 
canned. When more sugar is added they are preserved. Sometimes the juice is made into jelly. 

Cherries are canned and preserved. Currants are made into preserves and jelly. 

Pies and tarts made of cherries, and of different kinds of berries are delicious. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Draw pictures of children picking June fruit. Let the children guess which fruit is pictured. 


STORY HOUR 

Janet wanted to make a cherry pie to surprise her mother on her birthday. Grandmother told 
Janet she would help. Grandmother said, “First you must get your cherries picked. Be sure you 
get ripe ones.” 

Janet picked a small bucket full of ripe cherries, and took them to grandmother’s house. Then 
she helped take the seeds out and washed the cherries while Grandmother made the pie dough. 
Soon the pie was ready for the cherries. 

Grandmother covered the cherries with sugar, added some butter and flour and put the pie 
in the oven. That evening at dinner, Mother was surprised to find something covered with wax 
paper at her plate. When she took the paper off, there was a delicious cherry pie! 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN — Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School—Cleveland, Ohio ° 


JUNE (Reading Lesson) 


The days are very long and warm. 


We wear sun suits. 

School will soon be out. 
Then we can play all day. 
Vacation is fun. 


We love June. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Study of Shadows 


Take a walk at nine o’clock and notice the length of shadows made by trees along the street. 


Find a place where children can measure the shadows of each other. 


Take same walk at noon. Compare length of shadows. Repeat walk again at dismissal of 


school. Again compare length of shadows. 


DISCUSSION OF CAUSE OF LONG DAYS 


Simple explanation of position of sun in summer, winter, spring, and fall. Encourage children 


to note position of sun at sunset. 


WHO AM I? 


I am a beautiful month. 


Roses are in bloom. 


Days are long and warm. 


Cherries are ripe. 
Who am I? 


WHAT AM I? 


I am small and round. 
I am red and juicy. 

I grow on a tree. 

I make good pies. 
What am I? 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


VACATION TIME 
(Reading Lesson) 


Some of us are going to a farm. 

We will ride horseback. 

Some are going to take an automobile trip. 
We will see many new things. 

Some of us are going to stay at home. 


We will have fun too. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Guessing Games 


Where am I going? 

1. Child comes to front of room and pantomimes things he wants to do this summer. Other chil- 
dren guess where he will be and what he is doing. Place may be at a distance or in his own yard or 
neighborhood. 

2. Child tells what he hopes to do. Children guess where he will be. 

3. Each child draws pictures of summer activities. Children tell what is in the drawings and 
where it will take place. 
How Can I Help? 


Play the same guessing games with this activity of helping in mind. 


Make Book Record 


Encourage children to get and read simple books from library. Keep record of books read. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


. Mary read 4 easy books and 3 larger books. How many did she read? 


] 
2. Fred caught 6 fish. He gave 2 away. How many had he left? 


= 


3. Kate has 5 red flowers, 2 blue flowers, and 3 yellow flowers in her garden. How many 
flowers in all has she? 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 
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GOING FISHING 
(Reading Lesson) 


Today we are going fishing. 
We have a good lunch. 

We have a can of bait. 

Our fishing poles are all ready. 
The day is bright and warm. 


It is fun to go fishing. 


ey f 
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SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Kinds of Fish 

Children should know the names of a few kinds of fish. These will be different in different 
localities. Trout, pike, cat-fish, perch, haddock, cod, salmon and tuna are common varieties. Cod, 
salmon, and tuna are frequently known as dried or canned fish. Children will enjoy telling about 


the kinds of fish used in their homes. Most children have eaten salmon and tuna fish. 


Kinds of Bait 


Various things are used as bait. Probably worms are the most frequently used. 


Value of Worms 


Children should learn some things about worms which will increase their respect for these 
little helpers. Worms are a great help to farmers and to gardeners. They pulverize the ground, 
bring under layers of soil to the surface and Jet air in. Some kinds of worms fertilize the ground 
and are so valuable that they are shipped to gardeners all over the United States and to some 
foreign countries. When these worms are working at roots of plants and trees, the fruits and 


vegetables produced are much larger and of a better quality. 


Pictures 

Draw pictures from suggested titles. 
1. The fish my Father caught. 3. The best place to fish. 
2. My string of fish. 4, Eating our Lunch. 
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Safety Education 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Lessons from the Animals and Birds 


NOTE: In a recent article in Coronet magazine entitled “Education Against Death” by James D. 
Woolf, he has emphasized the necessity for making Safety Education both exciting and absorbing 
to children. He has stated that street and highway casualties cannot be wholly prevented by laws 
and policemen. But that accident prevention begins with the imaginative education of the boy 
or girl. He then outlines steps, devices and procedures already taken up by the various states — 
Here are a few of his suggestions: 


1. Animal Cutouts — the cutouts bearing various rules and slogans. 


2. Uncle Red’s A. B. C. Club — this is sponsored by Rhode Island’s state automotive club. All 
publicity bears the photo of Uncle Red. A fascinating character whose eyes are hidden behind a 
black mask. 


3. A Bicycle Rodeo — staged by Child Traffic Safety Council, American Automobile Association 
and local police — objectives (1) to educate children in safe bicycle equipment; (2) to teach them 
safe riding; (3) to provide recreation. 


4. Moving pictures. 
5. Radio dramas, dramatization and pantomime. 


6. Panel discussions 


Lessons from Our Birds and Animals 


Oscar, the Owl 


For Reading and Discussion: 


l am Oscar, the wise old Barn Owl. You have no doubt seen my picture in your books. 
From looking at my staring eyes and feathery hood, you are reminded, I’m sure, of a stern, 
dignified old judge in his wig and gown. All my relatives of the Screech and Great Horned 
variety are quite as wise as |. We know how to keep out of trouble by keeping our eyes 
and ears open. In fact, our slogan is ‘Always Awake.’* Why, on the darkest night, we 
can spot a mouse a mile away. It is a very easy thing for us to pounce upon our prey for 
our flight is both swift and noiseless. So if I’m the wise old fellow I’m supposed to be, I’d 
like to offer a bit of advice to you boys and girls. I'll dig down in my fringy pockets and see 
what I pull out. Here they are: 


1. Keep Ears and Eyes Open 

2. Watch Out For Danger 

3. Always Awake 

4. Act Quickly 

5. Be Wise and You'll Be Careful 


How would you apply Rule 1? 
Can you draw a picture to show Rule 2? 


Can you dramatize a little scene showing how Rules 3 and 4 work? 
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Safety Education 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


More Lessons from Our Animal Friends 
Safety First for the Elephant 


For Reading and Discussion: 


1 am Elmer, the Elephant. You may not know it but I have been a policeman for a long 
spell. You see, elephants have their policemen, too. | was picked for the task because | 
am big and strong and can look after the mother and baby elephants. | must keep them 
safe from the tigers and other wild animals of the jungle. Then | have another job which 
is even harder and that is not to let the other elephants fight. | must punish all the bad, 
fighting elephants. How do you suppose I do it? Well, | get the good elephants to make 
a ring around the bad ones so that they cannot get away. Then I, being the police elephant, 
must run my tusks into the bad elephant. If the bad elephant feels sorry for his misdeeds, 
he lays his head upon the ground in shame. Is it any wonder that I am called ‘King of the 


Elephants?’ And, remember our slogan for safety is “The Elephant Never Forgets.” 


CAN YOU DO THIS? 


. Can you name three things that Elmer, the police elephant, could do? 
- Can you tell how he punishes the bad elephants? 

- How does the bad elephant show he is sorry? 

. What is the police elephant called? 


. What safety lessons do you get from Elmer’s story? 


own 


. Can you name other animals that protect their young? Can you tell us how? 


7. How can you practice “elephant policeman” on the street? On the playground? In 
your home? 


8. Can you name five things YOU should never forget in order to live safely and happily? 


9. Can you draw a picture of a ring of elephants about the bad elephants? Can you show 
the bad elephant with his head upon the ground? 


10. Can you dramatize Elmer’s story with your classmates? 
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We Play Chooseys 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I 
Characters: Bertha 
Sandra 
Charlotte 
Jack 
Harold 
Barry 
Scene: On the playground before school opens. 

(As the scene opens, the group of children seem to be 
arguing rather hotly about something.) 

Bertha: I tell you the best place to go in the summer 
is up in the mountains. I should know because my fam- 
ily goes there each season. 

Sandra: I hate the mountains. Who wants to climb all 
summer? We like the sandy beach and salt water bath- 
ing. 

Charlotte: There isn’t a hotter place than your sandy 
beach on a hot day. It’s true you might cool off in the 
ocean, but if you went where we do you’d be cool any- 
way. 

SANDRA: All right, smarty, we bite! Where do 
you go? 

Charlotte: We have a camp in the woods and we’re 
never hot there! 

Jack: Any fishing? 

Sandra: Fishing in the woods? 

Jack: Well, aren’t you near any water, Charlotte, for 
goodness sakes? Now we're in the woods too, but we 
have a lake where we get plenty of nice fresh fish, and 
there’s a peach of a swimming pool too. It’s a real boys’ 
camp and it’s perfect. 

Charlotte: Just woods are enough for me, so there! 

Harold: None of you go to the right place. We’ve got 
everything where we go. Just let me tell you. Moun- 
tains! Seashore! Fresh Water Lakes! Woods! oh just 
everything! It’s a place up in Maine! 

Barry: Well, are you going to this perfect place this 
year? 

Harold: No-o. You see we rented it for the season. 

Barry: That’s a good one. It’s so perfect you don’t go 
near there. Now I’ve heard everything. 

Harold: We rent because we go somewhere else. Off 
on a farm if you must know. But we love it there, tool 

Bertha: You haven't told us where you go, Barry. 

Sandra: Oh I'll bet he stays at home in his own back 
yard like a good little boy. 


Barry: Is that so? Well, as a matter of interest to you 
people, I’m heading for a long trip just as soon as school 
is out. That way I have all your vacations beat a mile, 
and many miles at that. We're going to see towns, 
cities, villages, mountains, lakes, valleys, ponds, sea- 
shores and all that. 

Charlotte: We haven’t settled a thing with all our 
arguments. Let’s ask Miss Wallace to tell us what she 
thinks about vacations. 

(Just then the bell rings and they all line up to enter 
the school.) 

Act Il 
Characters: Miss Wallace 
Same children as in Act I. 
Group of additional pupils in class- 
room. 
Scene: In the classroom. 

(As the scene opens, Miss Wallace is speaking.) 

Miss Wallace: Some of the pupils in this class have 
been having a real argument about the advantages and 
disadvantages of types of vacation spots. They will 
mention a few places during this Language period. 
They have put their ideas in rhyme, and we will com- 
mence with Bertha. 

Bertha: Up in the mountains is the place to go. 

There are beautiful views up there. 
The rivers and lakes and valleys all show, 
Right from the top where it is bare. 
The trailing paths are winding in and out, 
From the foot to the very top. 
Many more things I could tell you about, 
But I guess it is time to stop. 
Sandra: Now we all feel that the ocean’s the place, 
Where we acquire a coat of tan. 
We get all brown on our arms and our face: 
To live at the beach is our plan, 
And we swim, we hike, we do what we like! 
There we stay as long as we can! 
Charlotte: We all like to camp in the cool green wood. 
It’s year after year we return. 
We would go there oftener if we could 
Amid the soft moss and the fern. 
We hear the singing birds, the frogs and 
such. 
We’re sure you too, would like it much! 
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Jack: And I go each year to a real boys’ camp, 
Where we swim and we ride and fish. 
For many miles and miles we tramp and tramp, 
And we eat as mueh as we wish. 
There are so many things we learn to do. 
We study as we do in class. 
I wish that you boys could go along tool 
Each test is so easy to pass. 
Harold: Off to the country away on a farm, 
Is a real vacation to us. 
Off of the highway, away from all harm, 
No style, no feathers or fuss. 
Fresh milk we have and fresh eggs and 
butter, 
A chance to grow rugged and strong. 
Fresh air, clean rooms, without any clutter. 
A farm’s where we like to belong. 
Barry: You can stay all summer at the hot beach, 
Or up on a high mountain top, 
Or away in the woods, far out of reach, 
And away from that city cop, 
Or you may feel right at home at a camp 


A late Spring 
VERONICA O'HARA 


Scene: A garden. 

Time: Season of Spring. 

Characlers: Flowers, Trees, Gardener, Little Boy, 
Springtime Fairy, Winds, Raindrops, Sun- 
beams, Worms, Robin. 

Curtain: Trees stand drooping in the background. 
Flowers are seated about in the foreground 
with their heads down. They are sound 
asleep. A gardener is busy with rake and hoe. 

Gardener: (wiping his brow) Ho! Hum! I am very 
tired. I have been working all day in my garden. 

(Enter: Little Boy, skipping, with slingshot in his 
hand.) 

Little Boy: Hurrah! It’s spring! I am going to have 
some fun, I am. I am going to shoot with my slingshot. 
I am going to shoot at birds’ nests, too. Hello, Old 
Gardener, what are you doing today? 

Gardener: I am too busy to talk. It is a late spring 
and my flowers will not wake up. My trees will not 
bud. I wish the Springtime Fairy would hurry up and 
come. 

Little Boy: The Springtime Fairy? I should like to see 
a real fairy. I will wait here till she comes. 

(Takes a seat backstage.) 

Gardener: (shading his eyes and looking off in the 
distance) Here she comes now! Perhaps she can wake 
up my flowers and trees. 

(Music: Skipping theme.) 

(Enter: Springtime Fairy with a silver wand in her 
hand. She skips about and touches the trees and the 
flowers but they refuse to wake up. Music stops.) 
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You may stay at a farm all day, 

3ut Pl be a travelling, roaming tramp, 
Going over the U.S. A. 

I will go North and East and South and West, 
I will motor here and there. 

I’m sure my summer’s trip will be the best, 
For [ll go just EVERYWHERE! 

Miss Wallace: You children have heard about all of 
these vacations, and I guess nearly every type has been 
included, but you have forgotten one kind. If you'll 
listen to my story, you'll understand. 

A vacation at home is the choice for me, 
For I am away all year; 

I love to be home, where I feel free, 

To enjoy my family-dear! 

Home to me is a place of rest, 

For fun and jollity. 

Home is the place that I love best. 

A REAL VACATION FOR ME! 

The entire cast stands and sings together “Home 
Sweet Home” as Miss Wallace stands in the center. 


(The End) 


Springtime Fairy: (bows her head and weeps) It is no 
use. They will not wake up. My pretty, pretty flow- 
ers! The trees will not bud! What shall Ido? (Stops to 
think.) I know! I shall call the winds! Perhaps they 
can help. 

(Goes to the side of the stage and calls.) 

Winds, oh winds, come quickly. Help us wake up 
the flowers and trees. 

(Enter: The winds. They run about breezily touch- 
ing the flowers and the trees but they still refuse to 
wake up.) 

Winds: (sadly) It is no use. They will not wake up. 
Let us call our cousins, the raindrops. They might help 
us. 

(Winds go to the side of the stage and call.) 

Come, Little Raindrops, please! Help us to wake the 
flowers and trees. (Winds seat themselves at one side 
of the stage.) 

(Enter: Raindrops. They patter about among the 
flowers and trees but with no results.) 

Raindrops: (sighing) It is no use. They will not wake 
up. Let us call our little sunbeam sisters. They might 
help us. (They call.) Oh, Little Sunbeam Sisters, 
will you please come and help us wake up the flowers 
and trees? 

(Raindrops retire to the other side of stage.) 

(Enter: Sunbeams. They skip about among the 
flowers and trees, singing a gay springtime song, but 
the results are the same. The flowers and trees remain 
sound asleep.) 

Sunbeams: (shaking their heads in a puzzled manner) 
It is no use! They will not wake up. How very strange! 
What shall we do? Let us wait here for a little while. 
Perhaps we can yet help you, dear Springtime Fairy. 

(They go to the back of the stage and are seated.) 

Gardener: (sadly) It is a late spring! It is a latespring! 
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(Music: Eery, mysterious theme. 
sinister growling. 

Springlime Fairy: Hark! What is that? 

(Enter: Worms. With crouching steps they walk 
about among the flowers and trees.) 

First Worm: (crossly) What is this? These flowers 
are not awake! There are no buds on the trees! 

Second Worm: (growling) How can we get our dinner? 
Wake up, flowers! Wake up, trees! 

Flowers: (shivering) No, we will not wake up. We are 
afraid! 

Trees: (trembling) No, our branches will not bud. We 
are afraid! 

Springlime Fairy: They are afraid, poor things! 
That is why they will not wake up. Oh, if Mr. Robin 
would only come and chase those bad worms away. 

(Enter: Robin. He comes in singing a merry tune.) 

First Worm: (frightened) The robin! Here comes the 
robin! 

Second Worm: Let us run away fast! 

Robin: Did someone call me? Here I am! Go away, 
you bad worms, or I will eat you for my dinner. 


Sounds of low, 


(Worms run away fast.) 
Gardener: Thank you, Mr. Robin, for chasing away 
those bad worms, but why are you so late this spring? 
tobin: I, too, was afraid. I am afraid of Little Boy. 
He has a slingshot. He will shoot me and ruin my nest 
in the treetops. 
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Little Boy: (scared) I guess I better go now. (Tries to 
go.) 

Robin: There he goes! Catch him! 
Springtime Fairy catch him.) 

Little Boy: (hanging his head) I am very sorry I 
frightened you, Mr. Robin. I promise never to do it 
again. Won’t you please tell all your friends to come? 
Then the flowers and trees will not be afraid of the 
worms any more. 

Robin: Good! I shall tell them all to come. 
eat the worms for our dinner. 

Springlime Fairy: How happy I am! My flowers and 
trees will not be afraid any more. Wake up, flowers 
and trees! 

Flowers: (stretching their arms and opening their 
eyes) Oooh, how good it is to be awake again! And we 
are not afraid! 

Trees: (waving their branches about) Oh, it is lovely 
to see the Springtime Fairy once more! 
not be afraid to bud again. 

Springlime Fairy: And the birds will make us happy 
with their sweet songs. 

Little Boy: And I will make a bird house for the birds 
to live in! I will fix a little bird bath for them to drink 
and bathe in. I will throw crumbs to them whenever I 
can. I shall be kind to the birds. 

Gardener: My garden will grow now. 
sing a song to my garden. 


(All. sing.) 


(Gardener and 


We will 


And we will 


Come, let us 


Hiawatha’s Childhood 


MARGUERITE ATHERTEN 
(A dramatization from ‘The Song of Hiawatha’ by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow) 


Characters: Reader, Nokomis, Hiawatha (very 
small boy), Hiawatha (youth), Trees, Owls, Firefly, 
Robin, Bluebird, Squirrel, Rabbit, Indian Braves 
and Squaws. 

Scene I 

(The curtain rises on an outdoor scene. Nokomis is 
putting the baby Hiawatha (a doll) to sleep. Back of 
her is a wigwam (made of three poles or sticks with 
blanket draped about them — leaving an opening for a 
door.) Children, dressed in Dark green to represent 
trees, form the background.) 

Reader: ‘““By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis. 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water, 

Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water. 
There the wrinkled old Nokomis 


Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes. 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 
Lulled him into slumber, singing, 
“Ewa-yea, my little owlet! 

Who is this, that lights the wigwam? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam? 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet!’ ” 

(Nokomis softly repeats last four lines as she rocks 
Hiawatha. Trees, at back of stage, VERY softly sing, 
or hum, “Hushaby Papoose” or any lullaby, swaying in 
time to the music.) 

Slow curtain. 
Scene II 

(Same as Scene I, except that Hiawatha is a small 
boy. Nokomis is seated on a box or stool, covered to 
represent a rock. Hiawatha sits on the ground at her 
feet, watching the moon rise.) 

Reader: ‘‘At the door on summer evenings 

Sat the little Hiawatha; 
Saw the moon rise from the water, 
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Whispered, ‘What is that, Nokomis?’ ” 
(Hiawatha points to moon as question is 
asked, looking up at Nokomis.) 

“And the good Nokomis answered: 

‘Once a warrior, very angry, 

Seized his grandmother, and threw her 

Up into the sky at midnight; 

Right against the moon he threw her, 

*Tis her body that you see there.’ 

Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 

Whispered, ‘What is that, Nokomis?” 
(Hiawatha points to rainbow.) 

And the good Nokomis answered: 

*’Tis the heaven of flowers you see there; 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us.’ 

When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 

(Two children, backstage, imitate owls. 
Hiawatha draws back in fear, pointing in 
direction from which sound comes.) 

*That is but the owl and owlet, 

Talking, scolding at each other.’ 

Hiawatha saw the firefly, 

Flitting thru the dusk of evening, 

(Firefly enters and dances about stage.) 
With the twinkle of its candle 

Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 

And he sang the song Nokomis taught him: 
*Wah-wah-taysee, little firefly, 

Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 

Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 

Light me with your little candle, 

Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Fre in sleep I close my eyelids.’ ” 

(The owls’ hooting grows fainter and far away, the 
firefly flits off stage, Hiawatha drowsily nods and 
rests his head on Nokomis’ knee as the trees, helped by 
children offstage, sing: “Sleepy, sleepy, in your little 
tepee”’ or any appropriate song.) 

Curtain. 


Scene III 
(Outdoor scene without wigwam or forest.) 
Reader: ““Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them “Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 
Then Iagoo, the friend of old Nokomis, 
Made a bow for Hiawatha; 
And he said to Hiawatha: 
‘Go, my son, into the forest, 
Kill for us a deer with antlers.” 
(Hiawatha enters carrying bow.) 
Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha. 
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Proudly, with his bow and arrows; 
And the birds sang round him, o’er him, 
‘Do not shoot us, Hiawatha.’ 

(Children representing birds, squirrel and rabbit 

cross his path as indicated by the reader.) 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
‘Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!’ 
Up the oak-tree, close beside him, 
Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
In and out among the branches, 
Laughed, and said between his laughing, 
‘Do not shoot me, Hiawatha! 
And the rabbit from his pathway 
Said to the little hunter, 
‘Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!’ 
Then a deer came down the pathway, 

(Hiawatha sights deer.) 

And, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow; 

(Hiawatha kneels, draws bow back, takes careful aim 
and shoots. The pantomime of shooting may be gone 
through without using an arrow.) 

Ah! the singing, fatal arrow! 
Dead lay the deer there in the forest. 

(Hiawatha leans forward slightly, gazing offstage. 
then rises quickly and exits in search of deer.) 

(A slight pause before READER continues.) 

Then Hiawatha bore the red deer homeward, 
And Iagoo and Nokomis 

Hailed his coming with applauses. 

And they made a banquet in his honor, 

All the village came and feasted, 

All the guests praised Hiawatha, 

Called him Strong-heart, Soan-ge-tahal 
Called him Loon-Heart, Mahn-go-tay-see! 

(At the line, “And they made a banquet in his honor”’ 
Indian music is softly played, growing louder as braves 
and squaws come on stage. Part sit in circle beating 
tom-toms to the now loud music while others dance 
about circle, Indian fashion. Dancers pause as Hia- 
watha enters and stands at center back of stage, music 
reaches crescendo as all look towards him shouting: 

“Strong-Heart, Soan-ge-taha! 
Loon-Heart, Mahn-go-taysee!” 
Curtain. 


Production Noles: (‘““Hiawatha’s Childhood” may be 
used for a simple or an elaborate production, with a few, 
or many, characters. For the former, eliminate the 
birds and animals, and some of the trees, braves and 
squaws. For the latter use 10 to 20 trees, have several 
of each kind of bird and animal and, in the final scene, 
fill the stage with braves and squaws. The READER 
may be an older person, or several members of the 
class may be used — one for each scene. If the class 
becomes sufficiently familiar with the poem so that 
each character can speak his lines smoothly, the chil- 
dren will gain more from it. 

The tom-toms play a very important part. They are 
made from oatmeal boxes, covered with bright paper 
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and decorated with Indian designs in colored crayons. 
The RUBBER end of a pencil is best for playing them. 
A little practice with Indian recordings and the chil- 
dren become quite proficient — and enthusiastic! To 
create atmosphere before the curtain rises, play Indian 
music offstage — children beating tom-toms. 

Indian Costumes may be made from gunny sacks or 
any brown material — cutting fringe on the edges and 
using plenty of beads and feathers for headdresses. 
Crepe paper is easily fashioned into costumes for the 
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trees, and can also be used effectively for the bird and 
animal costumes. Firefly’s costume is gray with flame- 
colored lining for the wings. The wings are fastened to 


center of back and extend well out beyond the wrists, 
where they are fastened. As Firefly dances the wings 
are constantly opened and closed, showing the flame- 
colored lining. This dance may be made into an out- 
standing feature of the production and is well worth a 
little extra work.) 


Brighten the Hallways for June 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Tue SCHOOL year is almost 
over. Let’s give the children a happy 
memory to carry with them and 
create an interest that will carry 
over through the summer months. 
It is such a temptation to begin 
taking down work from the bulletin 
boards and start packing away the 
little figurines and books that give 
color notes to the room. How much 
better it will be to add an extra 
touch that will send the youngsters 


off with a feeling that school is a 
place to which they will be eager to 
return in the Autumn. The last look 
backward is certain to include the 
hallway. Is it a bare dark place with 
bleak, empty walls, or is there a 
little spot of brightness that gives an 
added sparkle to Johnnie’s and 
' Mary’s eyes as they wave good-bye? 
It is, we will admit, a very short 
time for much work or expense, but 
it will repay the effort involved. 

What can we think of for June? 
Here are some suggestions that 
might spur you on to even better 
ideas. 

] 

How about having pages from a 
summer booklet fastened on your 
bulletin board? Some children in the 
room would enjoy making an attrac- 
tive cover that would be bright with 
floral design. “‘“My Summer Book” 
could be the title. Page one would 
have the heading — Flowers I will 
enjoy and learn more about. On 
this page, suggestions could be made 
that children practice and study 
floral arrnagements during the 
months when gardens will be in full 
bloom. 


Page two could be headed ‘Birds 
I Neighbor With” and a place for 
names of birds and interesting ex- 
periences will be marked off on this 
page. 

Page three might suggest “Col- 
lections.”’ 

Page four — “Trips I Take.” 

Page five “‘Hobbies.” 

Page six — “New Friends I 
Make.” 


Kitten 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


She’s just a little ball of fur, 
Her kitten eyes are blue. 

Her paws are soft like velvet and 
She has a tiny mew. 


She frisks around in circles and 
She scampers to and fro. 

Her little feet make no more noise 
Than falling flakes of snow. 


She’s such a tiny little thing, 
That fluffy ball of fur... 

I don’t see how she ever makes 
That great big noisy PURR! 


Page seven — “Through the 
Summer with a Kodak.” 

Page eight — ‘Appreciating 
Trees.” 

Many other what to do pages 
could also be added. You will find 
the children interested in keeping 
such a record of their own while 
sojourning in Vacationland. 
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Good-bye indoors — Hello out- 
doors! Here is a chance for a gay 
display of bird, floral, fishing, scenic, 
and recreational pictures mounted 
on colored papers. 


3 
A “Books for Rainy Days” bulle- 
tin listing interesting titles may be 
used. Colorful book jackets add to 
the effectiveness of the display. 
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Garden displays with pamphlet 
suggestions and instructions. 
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Preparations for another 
puppet show are under way! Peter 
Rabbit is the play chosen by the 
Kindergarten and _ First Grade 
children. 

The property committee immedi- 
ately goes into action to determine 
what scenery, furnishings and 
characters are needed. Using the 
same puppet theater which was 
constructed for Black Sambo presen- 
tation, the committee has decided 
the scene used in the home will 
serve nicely for the interior of Peter 
Rabbit’s home. The second scene, 
the children agreed will of course be 
one picturing Mr. McGregor’s gar- 
den, a spot around which most of the 
story plot is woven. To make this 
scene, plans are talked over and the 
following report is made. 

Children agree the scene should 
have: blue sky, green grass flower 
border along fence white fence, 
patch of cabbages, patch of let- 
tuce, patch of parsley. The scene 
will be painted on the back of re- 


Mr. McGregor 
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Coming Soon to the Puppet Theatre 


Peter Rabbit, Starring Peter Rabbit Himself 
MARGUERITE GODE 


versible wallboard which 
the home scene. 

For the characters, the following 
dolls will be made of cloth and 
painted with calcimine paint. Un- 
bleached muslin will be durable and 
easily painted with calcimine. 

Characters chosen: Mother Rab- 
bit, Flopsy Rabbit, Mopsy Rabbit, 
Cotton Tail Rabbit, Peter Rabbit, 
Mr. McGregor, The Cat, The 
Mouse. 

Enlarge to twice the size patterns 
shown and sew on dotted line. Stuff 


depicts 


Flopsy Mopsy 
Cottontail Peter 


with cotton. Paint as 
Fasten to long. sticks, 
manipulating puppets. 

Mother Rabbit: white unbleached 
muslin. Pink eyes, inside of ears — 
pink. Dress Mother Rabbit in shawl 
and apron using colorful materials. 

Four Rabbit Children: make of 
unbleached muslin. Color eyes and 
inner part of ears pink. Put a green 
jacket on Flopsy, a purple jacket on 
Mopsy, a red jacket on Cotton Tail, 
and a blue jacket on Peter. 

Mr. McGregor is also made from 


directed. 
used for 


Mrs. Rabbit 
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unbleached muslin. Paint face pink, 
eyes blue, hair and mustache black, 
mouth red. Dress Mr. McGregor in 
checked shirt and blue overalls. A 
yellow paper hat may be slipped on 
his head. 

Cat, made of unbleached muslin 
and painted orange and black. 

Mouse, made of muslin, and 
painted gray, add a wire tail. 

Properties needed — 

1. For Home Scene 
A chair and table 
Table Cloth and dishes for 
table 
2. For Garden Scene 
A small wheelbarrow 
A small sprinkling can 

If the making of dolls should 
prove to be too lengthy or difficult a 
project for children, parents may 
assist in making them. 

In the September issue of Ameri- 
can Childhood, the play, including 
the songs and choral verses used 
between acts will be given. 
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The Cat 


Looking Ahead to the 
Summer Round-Up 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Arrer a few weeks of relaxa- 
tion and rest, teachers invariably 
become school minded again. Now 
is the time to begin rounding up 
many materials which will be of 
great value to you in the year 
ahead. Thumb through that stack 
of magazines and newspapers that 
piled up during your “‘too busy to 
read” period and you will be sur- 
prised how many pictures and 
articles you will add to your 
collection. 

Perhaps it will be a good idea to 
make new envelopes and label them 
according to their contents. En- 
velopes made from large sheets of 
brown wrapping paper are service- 
able. Put your winter pictures under 
the label “winter”? — summer pic- 
tures under “summer” — etc., being 
certain to have the largest container 
for “miscellaneous.” 


Small cans might be painted or 
covered with bits of wall paper. 
They will come in handy for cray- 
ons. A tin “‘gem’”’ pan with a coat of 
gay enamel will make a grand con- 
tainer for nails, screws, and tacks. 

Sort and cut your odds and ends 
of colored papers and put into a 
large box. Gather together various 
sized boxes, spools, cartons, and 
other what nots. Coax your friends 
to save their scraps of colored yarn, 
thread and cloth. If you go on a 
trip, collect pictures, rocks, etc., that 
are of regional interest. Press flowers 


The Mouse 


bottle specimens of soil or rock. Look 
up, read and list the latest new 
books for your own and = your 
pupils’ reading. Visit libraries, mu- 
seums and summer schools for in- 
formation and new ideas. Visit 
dairies, bakeries, depots, etc., to 
gather data and illustrated material. 
Look for clever posters, new art 
materials, study floral arrangements, 
observe window and table decora- 
tions. Visit art departments in 
stores and note new ideas for parties, 
etc. Have a notebook handy for 
any new ideas that pop up. Gather 
together small figurines, pottery, 
desk blotters and equipment to dress 
up your desk. Collect colored grasses, 
weeds, seeds arid nuts for future use 
in bouquets and collections. Paint 
flower pots gay colors, label empty 
boxes, mend books. 
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Alphabet Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


The Moon shines down on the letter ‘*M"’ 
So you can see it is different from Ns 


M-- 5th month of year 
M-- Small rug 

M--- Worn on Hallowe'en 
M---- St. Patrick’s Day month 


M---- Double tooth 


Name some words that begin with M. 
M----- Travels with organ grinder 
M----- 60 seconds make what? 


M------ Outdoor game 


M-------Very high hill 


M-------A State 
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BUILD-UP POSTER (Page 64) 
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RED 


GREE 
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Helen Strimple 
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COLOR SHADED 
AREA WZ or 
BIRD BLACK 


OR CUT FROM 
BLACK PAPER. 
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HEALTH POSTER (Pa 4 64) upl 


DR. BROWN 
DENTIST 


| VISIT DENTIST TWICE A YEAR 
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HEALTH POSTER Vee Miller 


DRINK. MILK 


Boys and girls need to be reminded what a good food milk is, and how they 
should drink plenty of it each day to keep them well and strong. Cats like it, 
too; they know what is good. This poster can be used for making sentences, or 
for writing little stories about milk and its uses. 
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Anna M. Schwarz 


DADDY MADE A CHEST FOR BARBARA'S TOYS. 


NOW SHE CAN KEEP HER ROOM TIDY AND. NEAT. 


FIRST BARBARA PUT THE TOY TELEPHONE IN THE CHEST. 


THEN SHE PUT HER OWN ELECTRIC IRON AWAY. 
NEXT TO THAT SHE PUT HER LITTLE CAR. 
HOW MANY TOYS HAS SHE IN THE CHEST NOW? 


BARBARA PUT A FURRY RABBIT AND HER TEDDY 
BEAR INTO A CORNER OF THE CHEST. 


HOW MANY ANIMALS DID SHE PUT IN? ‘ 


BARBARA HAS THREE DOLLS. 
SHE PUT THE RAG DOLL AND THE DOLL WITH 


THE PIGTAILS INTO THE CHEST. 


BUT THE BABY DOLL SHE TUCKED INTO 


THE LITTLE CRADLE BY BARBARA'S BED. 


HOW MANY PLAYTHINGS DID SHE PUT IN THE CHEST ALTOGETHER? 
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HOW MANY DOLLS DID BARBARA PUT IN THE CHEST? 
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NUMBER WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Mr. Rabbit said, “I ought 

Make my annual report. 

How many eggs all bright and gay 
Did I deliver Easter Day?,, 


Seven eggs to little Ted. 
Three were blue and four were red. 


Nine big eggs to pretty Jean. 
Five were yellow. Four were green. 


Four small eggs to sweet Jeannette 
Two were brown, two violet. 


Six colored eggs to Mary-Lou. 
One was green and five were blue. 


Seven eggs I took to Joyce. 
All were pink. They were her choice. 


Five nice eggs for little Fred. 
Three were brown and two were red. 


Five little yellow eggs for Peter, 
Full of nuts, - none could be sweeter. 


Four white eggs for little Paul. 
He liked that color best of all. 


Five big eggs for Tommy Hink. 
Two were white and three were pink. 


Six violet eggs for little Jim. 
He said that color suited him. 


How many eggs of each color were there? 
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The Poetry Corner 


June 
LILLIE M. JORDAN 


Birds are singing, bees are humming, 
Spring is passing, summer coming. 

Now the circus tents they raise. 
June, you bring us happy days. 


July 


At last vacation has begun, 
Hikes and rides and picnic fun. 
Trips to south, east. west or north, 
Best of all the glorious Fourth. 


August 


Harvest loads are gathered in, 
Fruit is piled in box or bin. 

Visits now to camp or farm. 
August days are full of charm. 


A Crocus Awoke 


AVIS H. BAXTER 


A crocus awoke 

In his snug brown bed, 
“I wish it were time 

To get up,” he said. 


“T’ll just take a peep; 
Not a soul will know.” 

He pushed through the ground— 
It was white with snow! 


“O, dear,”’ crocus cried 
As he bowed his head, 
I wish I had stayed 
In my nice warm bed. 


He shivered and shook 
In the rain and cold; 
“T wish that I had 
Not been quite so bold.” 


A little girl saw 
With her eyes of blue, 
And said to herself, 
“I know just what to do.” 


She ran out of doors 
With a merry lilt, 

And covered him up 
With her dolly’s quilt. 


Prayer For Small Children 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Take our small hands, Father 
Lead us every day .. 

Then, Dear Lord, we won't get lost 
If You show us the way! 


Raindrops 
EDNA HAMILTON 


The rain comes splashing from the 
roof 

And dances on the cement walk, 

The raindrops have the grandest 
time, 

Oh, I just love to hear them talk! 


Skater-in-the-Sky 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


There’s a graceful lightning skater 
Who skates across the sky; 

His orchestra’s the thunder 
Crashing up on high; 

His golden suit all sparkly 
Flashes far and nigh; 

He skates across the showers, 
He skims across the sky! 
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Spring Song 


AVIS H. BAXTER 


From the topmost bough of an 
apple tree 
Sir Robin caroled in joyous glee 
As he swayed and swang, with a 
glad “Chee! Chee!” 
“What do I care though cold winds 
blow? 
“What do I care for a bit of snow? 
“I saw a crocus begin to grow, 
“And felt a kind little breeze today 
“That came from the southlands 
far away; 
“And very soon you may look and 
see 
“A nest right here in this apple tree 
“That will belong 
to my dear 
little wife 
and me!” 


A Bluebird Sings 


EDNA HAMILTON 


A bluebird sings in our apple tree, 

He is singing for you, he is singing 
for me, 

His heart is bursting with gladness 
and cheer, 

He looks for his mate, this time of 
year. 


He is tired of the winter, I know, 

He likes our apple blossom snow, 

He sings and sings, “Springtime is 
here.” 

I just love his songs of cheer! 


Seashore Tag 
J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


The waves and I 
Made up a game, 
And every day 
We played the same. 
First I was “‘it’, 
And I'd begin. 
I chased them out, 
And they chased me in. 


Then they were “‘it’’, 
And they must try 
To run as fast 
And far as I. 
I'd run and laugh, 
I'd skip and shout. 
They chased me in, 
And I chased them out! 
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Goose's Mail-Box 


One morning when Mrs. Goose 
went to the post-office there was 
quite a commotion. 

Tom Towser, the dog postman, 
was unwrapping a big, brand-new 
mail-box. 

“What are you going to do with 
that?” she asked him. 

“The old box on the corner of 
Animaltown Avenue and Whisker 
Street is getting to look pretty 
shabby,” explained Black Cat, who 
was helping. “So we are going to 
have this new one,” added Mr. Pig, 
who was just standing there, eating 
a big piece of gingerbread. 

“IT am going to set this new box 
up, right now,” Tom Towser told 
them all. Black Cat and Mr. Pig 
went along, too; and Mrs. Goose 
trailed behind. 

She watched while they pulled up 
the old box, and fixed the new one in 
its place. ““There now,” said Tom 
Towser, “that looks fine! It is a 
very good idea, anyway, having 
this box right here, for then you do 
not have to go way to the post- 
office to mail your letters. I collect 
them here, every day.” 

“This new box is nice and large,” 
smiled Mr. Pig. “It would make 
a good cooky jar.” 

“You are always thinking about 
eating,” said Black Cat. 

Then Mrs. Goose asked, “What 
are you going to do with the old 
box?” 

“Oh, just throw it on the scrap 
heap, I guess,” Tom Towser told 
her. “It is no use now.” 

Mrs. Goose did not say anything 
to that, but a little idea had started 

in her feather head. When she got 
home it had grown up into a big idea. 
She put her hat on, and plopped 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
IIlustrated by the Author 


There were old tin cans and pieces of 
this and that. 


over to the scrap heap at the edge of 
Animaltown. There, in a little hol- 
low, were old tin cans and pieces of 
boxes and this and that; and, yes, 
there was the old mail-box, with its 
little letter door wide open. 

Now, anyone in Animaltown 
could come and take away anything 
he wished, if he could make use of it. 
Mrs. Goose clambered over the cans 
and the weeds and the bottles and 
dirt, and picked up the mail-box. 

She had quite a time getting it 
home; she went the back way, be- 
cause it was shorter. Finally she 
dragged the box up on her kitchen 
porch, and leaned it up beside the 
garbage can. 

“There,” she said, “now I have 
my very own mail-box, and none of 
my silly friends will be using it, 
either. How convenient it is going 
to be! I won’t have to go way to the 
post-office. I won’t even have to go 
to the new box on Animaltown 


Avenue and Whisker Street. I was 
very bright to think of this.” 

She began looking into the box 
almost at once, to see if she had a 
letter. 

Now of course Mrs. Goose never 
got very much mail, anyway, even 
at the post-office. Sometimes a bill 
from Mr. Gobbler’s General Gro- 
cery, for something she had forgot- 
ten to pay for; sometimes an adver- 
tisement; at Christmas-time some 
nice cards. And once in a while she 
had a note from her cousin, the 
Wild Goose of the Marshes. It came 
by carrier pigeon, air-mail, and told 
her how her relative was getting 
along, in the damp, swampy place 
where she lived. 

Mrs. Goose watched and waited 
for two whole days, but no mail ar- 
rived in her post-box by the gar- 
bage can in the corner of the back 


porch. She was surprised and dis- 
appointed. “Well, the way to get 


a letter is to write one, first,” she 
told herself, brightly. So she got 
out her purple ink and tall pen and 
paper and envelope, and wrote a 
note to her wild cousin. 

It was not a very interesting let- 
ter, no indeed it wasn’t. It said 
that the weather was fine, that she 
was well, and that she hoped her 
wild cousin was the same. Even 
Mrs. Goose herself, when she read 
it over, thought that it sounded 
quite dumb; so she added, “P. S. 
Do come and see me, sometime.” 


Then she put on her hat and 
plopped all the way to the post-of- 
fice to buy an air-mail pigeon-car- 
rier stamp. When she got home she 
stuck the stamp on the corner of the 
letter, and dropped it into her post- 
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box by the garbage can in the cor- 
ner of the back porch. 

Then next day when she went 
out to look, the letter was still there. 

She was quite annoyed about 
this. 

“Of all things,” she said, “‘this 
has not been collected yet! My box 
says, ‘Animaltown Mail’ right on 
it, too. Tom Towser is a very care- 
less postman. Well, I will give him 
a little more time.” 

She went on with her work. The 
next day she plopped out to see if 
the letter was still there; and of 
course it was. 

So she put on her hat and hur- 
ried to the post-office. 

When her friends saw her going in 
they said; “Look at Mrs. Goose! 
When she stretches her neck out 
like that and puts her feet up and 
down so fast something is the mat- 
ter, that’s what.” 


There was Tom Towser at the 
mail window. Mrs. Goose held the 
letter out to him. “Just see this,” 
she said. ‘Why didn’t you take it 
out of the post box?” 

Tom Towser looked it over. 


Mrs. Goose sat down to enjoy herself. 


“Probably because you didn’t mail 
it,” he told her. 

“Certainly I mailed it,” smiled 
Mrs. Goose. “It has been waiting 
there two whole days, indeed it 
has.” 

“Oh, you must be mistaken! It 
couldn’t have been there two whole 
days, for I always look inside very 
carefully, and swipe everything out 
with my paw. Besides that,” he 
asked quickly, “how did you get it 
out? I am the only one who has the 
key.” 

“Why, it was very easy,” Mrs. 
Goose told him. “I simply took it 
out. The letter-box door wasn’t 
locked.” 

Tom ‘Towser looked surprised. 
“But I always lock the door,” he 
said, “‘and there is only one box in 
Animaltown.” 

“Oh no,” Mrs. Goose told him, 
then. ““There are two, now. One on 
the corner of Animaltown Avenue 
and Whisker Street, and one on my 
own back porch beside the garbage 
can.” 

Then Tom Towser looked per- 
fectly astonished. But Old Lady 
Owl spoke up. She had been in the 
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corner of the post-office writing a 
card to her friend Big Barn Owl 
of Very Far Away. “Mrs. Goose,” 
she said, ‘“‘was that you I saw rum- 
maging around among the rubbish 
in the dumpheap, the other day?” 

Tom Towser gulped. “You mean 
— that you got the old post-box and 
took it home? You did that, Mrs. 
Goose?” 

“Why certainly,” she told him, 
waggling her tail and looking proud 
and pleased. 

“But why?” 

“So I could mail my letters in it, 
of course,” she said. “And get them, 
too. Only sometimes postmen forget 
to come around,” she added, looking 
very wise. 

Tom Towser didn’t speak for a 
minute. He just stared over his 
glasses at Mrs. Goose. He looked as 
though it would not be worth while 
to try to explain anything to anyone 
as foolish as she was. Then he said: 
“Mrs. Goose, no one can have a 
private mail-box like that. Boxes 
are not like garbage cans! They be- 
long to the whole community. And 
here in Animaltown there are only 
two places for mail; the post office, 
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and the new box at the corner of 
Animaltown Avenue and Whisker 
Street.” 

“Well, I am all through with this 
letter, then,” said Mrs. Goose, 
dropping it on the floor,” and I am 
going home, that’s what.” For she 
was quite annoyed that her friends 
seemed to be amused by what she 
had done. 

When she got to her back porch, 
there was Mrs. Squirrel staring at 
the mail-box. “How long have you 
had this?’’ she asked. “Why is it 
here? I was so surprised!”’ 

Now Mrs. Goose had been so un- 
successful about using a mail-box for 
mail that she thought she would not 
tell Mrs. Squirrel anything about her 
troubles. She fortunately remem- 
bered that remark of Mr. Pig’s, and 
announced; “I am going to use it for 
a cooky jar.” 

“But how inconvenient! What a 
queer idea!” 

Suddenly Mrs. Goose was tired 
of the box. “Do you want it for your 
nuts?” she asked, quickly. 
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Mrs. Squirrel read it to her. 


“Mercy no. It would be just as 
silly for nuts as for cookies.” 

Just then there was a rumble in 
the road, and there was Mr. Goat 
with his cart. He brought Mrs. 
Goose an important-looking piece 
of pink paper, with writing on it. 
She did not have her goosie glasses; 


The Little Black Bear 


DOROTHY M. MEAD 


Torry was a little black bear. 
He was all black except for a bit of 
brown on his face. When he was 
asleep he looked just like a soft 
furry ball. But Tuffy didn’t sleep 
any more than he had to. He was 
too interested in the world about 
him. 

What good times Tuffy had! He 
ran and jumped and played with the 
leaves and sticks. One day he saw 
a curly green stick by a stone. He 
poked at it with his nose. All at 
once it moved and a very cross 
voice said, “Can’t you let a fellow 
take a nap in the sun?” 

“But I thought you were a stick,” 
cried Tuffy. 

“Stick, indeed!’ . snapped the 
queer green thing. “I’m Mr. Garter 
Snake. Now go away and let me 


rest.” 


“I’m sorry I bothered you,” 
Tuffy said quickly. Mr. Garter 
Snake made no reply because he 
had gone back to sleep. 

So Tuffy backed away. He saw 
some soft moss and he thought 
maybe he ought to rest awhile too. 
He laid down and closed his eyes. 

“Chickadee-dee-dee! Hello, lazy 
bones!’ sang a cheery voice. 

Tuffy looked up but saw no one. 
So he pushed his nose back into the 
cool moss and closed one eye. 

“Chickadee-dee-dee! How would 
you like to come with me?” the voice 
asked. 

This time Tuffy got up. A branch 
of a little bush close by moved. 
Sitting there as perky as could be 
he saw a little bird dressed in a 
slaty-gray suit, a white vest, a 
black bow tie, and a black cap. 


so Mrs. Squirrel read it to her. It 
said: ““NOTICE! I am sending Mr. 
Goat to collect the old box, so there 
will not be any more fuss and 
confusion.” TOM TOWSER, 
POSTMASTER. 

“Hmmmmm, I wonder what he 
means by that?”’ said Mrs. Goose. 

“You ought to know,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her. “This notice has 
your name on it.” 

The next day there was another 
surprise, this time for Mrs. Goose. 

When she answered a knock at 
the door, there stood her wild 
cousin from the Marshes. 

“You?” she asked. “‘Where under 
the sky did you come from?” 

“But you invited me to come and 
see you! You wrote me a letter.” 

“Oh yes, I wrote it, all right,” 
smiled Mrs. Goose. “But I didn’t 
mail it. I just dropped it on the floor 
of the post office.” 

Her wild cousin thought this was 
a very, very strange answer. But 
Mrs. Goose was holding the door 
wide open, so she went in, anyway. 


“Who are you>” the little black 
bear wanted to know. “And where 
are you going?” 

“‘T am Chickadee,” the small bird 
said. “I’m going into the forest. 
Hurry up if you are coming with 
me,” and Chickadee flew onto a tree 
trunk. 

Without a word Tuffy ran after 
Chickadee. From tree to tree the 
little bird flew. Tuffy had a hard 
time keeping up because he was so 
fat and his legs were so short. Deep- 
er and deeper into the forest they 
went. After awhile Tuffy sat down 
and looked in all the trees and bush- 
es around him. Nota sign of Chick- 
adee could he see. 

*“What shall I do now?” cried the 
little black bear. “I don’t know 


where I am or how to get home.” 


Soon he began to hear all sorts of 


sounds, and strange squeaks and 
cries. The leaves whispered and 
twigs cracked. Tuffy started to run, 
then stopped short. Something had 
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sailed down from a tree and landed 
right in front of him. 

“Stop shaking!” a small voice 
said. “I’m only a Flying Squirrel. 
I won’t hurt you. What’s the mat- 
ter anyway?” 

“I’m lost!” cried Tuffy, looking 
into the big, gentle eyes of the little 
animal. “Will you be my friend and 
help me?” 

“Tl try,” the Flying Squirrel 
agreed. “Which way did you come 
from?” 

“‘Who-o-0? Who-o-0?” asked a 
strange, creepy voice close by. 

Again Tuffy shook with fright. 

“That was only Screech Owl 
talking to himself,” said the Flying 
Squirrel softly. “He is littler than 
I am, so don’t worry. Suppose you 
just turn around and we will start 
back the same way you came from.” 

Tuffy did as his friend said and 
they started out together. It was 
dark in the forest because there 
were so many trees. Many strange 
birds were singing and calling to one 
another. But nowhere could the 
little bear hear the voice of Chicka- 
dee. 

Suddenly a clear, sharp scream 
was heard. Tuffy and the Flying 
Squirrel both stopped. 

“Be quiet!” whispered the Flying 
Squirrel. ‘‘We must hide! Come 
on,” and he led the way into a little 
thicket beside a big rock. A little 
Gray Rabbit was already hiding 


there. The three little animals crept 
close together. They looked out 
through the ferns and saw a big 
animal sitting in a patch of sunlight 
close by. 

The animal looked like a huge 
Cat. There were deep brown spots 
all over his yellow-brown coat, his 
throat and chin were white, and his 
front was white spotted with black. 
On the tip of each ear was a tuft of 
long black hair. He had a very short 
tail. 

“What is it?” whispered Tuffy. 

“A Bob Cat!” said the Gray Rab- 
bit. “If he ever finds us he’ll eat us 
up!” 

Once more the Bob Cat screamed. 
Then he growled as he stood up and 
looked all around. He crept softly 
over to the big rock and sniffed at it 
here and there. Deep in the thicket 
Tuffy, the Flying Squirrel, and the 
little Gray Rabbit trembled with 
fear. 

All at once another loud cry was 
heard. The Bob Cat raised his head 
and listened. There it was again, 
coming from somewhere far in the 
distance. The big Cat shook him- 
self, growled, and ran deep into the 
forest as fast as he could. 

“Will he come back)” Tuffy 
wanted to know. 

The Gray Rabbit nodded. “I’m 
going to run home,” he said, and 
away he went. 

Shall we start again?” asked the 
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Flying Squirrel. “Are you sure you 
don’t know where you live?” 

The little black bear began to cry. 

*“‘Chickadee-dee-dee!” called a fa- 
miliar voice from close by. ‘“‘What’s 
the matter little bear? Why did 
you run away from me?” 

“I didn’t run away, you did,” 
cried Tuffy. “Anyway I don’t 
want to go into the deep forest. I 
want to go home.” 

“Very well,” said Chickadee 
cheerily. “I’ll show you the way.” 

“So long, Tuffy,” called the Fly- 
ing Squirrel as the little black bear 
bounded off. 

But Tuffy was too busy keeping 
his eyes on Chickadee to hear. The 
little bird flew from one tree trunk 
to another. Almost before the little 
black bear knew it he found himself 
out in the bright sunshine again. 
Down by the creek was the old 
cave where he lived. 

“Are you still here?” asked a 
sharp voice. Tuffy looked down 
just in time to see Mr. Garter Snake 
glide away through the grass. 

“Chickadee-dee-dee! I think you 
had better stay out of the forest un- 
til you grow up,” called the little 
bird, and he flew away up over the 
tree-tops. 

“I will!” Tuffy called back hap- 
pily. He bounded over to the patch 
of green moss and curled up like a 
soft, furry ball. Before he knew it 
he was sound asleep. 


A Pumpkin Story 


RUTH BAY KERSEY 


Ten ripening pumpkins growing on a vine; 
A wandering cow stepped on one, then there 
were nine. 


Nine enormous pumpkins, piled up by the gate: 
A hungry pig gobbled one, then there were 
eight. 


Eight orange pumpkins, looking up to Heaven; 
One burst with ripeness, then there were seven. 


Seven waiting pumpkins, watching Bill do 
tricks; 
Billy fell on top of one, ther there were six. 


Six tempting pumpkins, — but gracious sakes 
alive! 


A naughty boy stole one, then teere were five. 


Five jumbo pumpkins by the kitchen door; 
Cook took the biggest one, then there were four. 


Four as lovely pumpkins as you could hope to 
see; 

A lady came and bought one; then there were 
three. 


Three weary pumpkins, growing very blue; 
One rolled off the porch, then there were two. 


Two sad-faced pumpkins, wishing for some fun; 
Billy made a lantern, then there was one. 


One lonesome pumpkin, sitting in the sun; 
Billy’s sister claimed him, then there was none! 
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Miss Jennie Wells kept a small 
notion shop on a pretty, shady 
street in Floraville. It was a neigh- 
borhood shop where ladies from the 
neat little houses all around came to 
buy handkerchiefs, laces, small orna- 
ments, ribbons, and such household 
necessities as pins, needles and 
thread. 


Miss Jennie’s family consisted of 


Polly, a beautiful green and red 
parrot, and Mitzi, a pretty Maltese 
cat with blue-gray fur and a long, 
fluffy tail. Helen and Jack, the chil- 
dren who lived next door, loved Miss 
Jennie and her pets and came nearly 
every day to play in the big yard 
back of the shop and to teach Polly 
new words, for she talked very well. 
Whenever she saw them coming, 
she would begin to call. “Helen!” 
“Jackie!”, and it sounded like their 
mother’s voice when she called them 
home. 

The children were very fond of 
Mitzi too, for she was very playful 
and liked to run after a string pulled 
along on the ground, or dash up and 
down the big willow tree near the 
back porch when they tried to 
catch her. And when she was tired 
of romping, Helen would hold her on 
her lap while Jack stroked her soft 
fur. She would purr loudly, then 
more softly, and finally go to sleep. 

Miss Jennie did not open her shop 
until afternoon, so during the morn- 


ing hours she cared for her living 
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Where iy ? 


HAZEL I. DANNECKER 


rooms back of the shop, cleaned 
Polly’s cage, combed Mitzi’s fur, 
and fed and watered them. Some 
times she worked in her nice yard, 
where tulips and violets bloomed in 
the spring and dahlias later in the 
summer. And all around the edge, 
for a bright border, there were zin- 
nias and marigolds and pinks. 
Sometimes in the hot summer, 


“Miss Jennie liked to sit on her cool 
““back porch in mid-afternoon, where 


the willow tree on one side and 
morning-glory vines on the other 
kept the sun away. So she had an 
electrician place a button near the 
front screen door on the outside, so 
that customers who came and found 
it hooked could push the button and 
ring a bell to call her. And occa- 
sionally a lady would need some 
needles or a bit of lace for trimming 
during the hours the shop was 
closed, so Miss Jennie had a bell 
attached in her kitchen, in her 
bedroom and on her back porch. 

Polly was popular with everyone 
and she was always friendly. When 
folks came and pushed the button, 
they would look into the shop where 
they could see Polly in her large 
cage by the shop window. They 
would call: 

“Hello, Polly; where’s Miss Jen- 
nie”? And while the bell in the 
kitchen rang and the bedroom bell 
rang and the back-porch bell rang, 
Polly would answer: “Hello, Polly; 
where’s Miss Jennie?” and Miss 
Jennie would come from the kitchen 
or the bedroom or the back porch 
and open the door. 

One chilly spring evening just as 
Miss Jennie was ready to close her 
shop for the night, a late customer 
hurried in to buy some safety pins. 
Mitzi, who had already gone to bed 
in her basket near the living room 
door, took a sudden notion to go out- 
side. She sprang lightly from her 
basket, walked silently across the 
shop while Miss Jennie was serving 
the shopper, and when the door was 
opened to let the lady out, Mitzi 


slipped out before her, unnoticed. 
Her mistress closed the door and 
locked it, then went to her easy 
chair in the living room to read the 
evening paper. She did not notice 
that Mitzi’s basket was empty. 
As she read, she heard a clap of 
thunder. 

“It’s going to be a stormy night,” 
she observed, as she began to get 
ready for bed. She was a sound 
sleeper, and very soon was in dream- 
land, far away from the storm and 
too far away to hear Mitzi’s fright- 
ened and frantic mewing at the 
shop door. Polly heard it, but she 
merely squawked sleepily and paid 
no further attention. 

The lightening and thunder came 
closer. Large drops of rain fell, 
slowly at first, then faster and faster. 
An awning over the shop door pro- 
tected Mitzi for a time, but soon the 
rain was blowing under it and 
drenching her, and since any cat 
hates to be wet, Mitzi’s mews grew 
louder and more desperate. She 
scratched the screen; she ran up and 
down it; she yowled! But Miss 
Jennie slept on undisturbed and so 
did Polly. 

Finally Mitzi began to make des- 
perate lunges against the door as 
though she were trying to break it 
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down, but it was a strong, new 
screen door and would not give. She 
was just about to dash across the 
street under a porch, when some- 
thing happened. In one of her fran- 
tic lunges, she touched the electric 
button which controlled the bells. 
The kitchen bell rang; the bedroom 
bell rang; the back porch bell rang. 

Polly, already half awake de- 
came thoroughly aroused. She 
waited expectantly for someone to 
say, “Hello, Polly; where’s Miss 
Jennie?’ But no one did. Then she 
made her usual response anyway. 
She squawked loudly and shouted, 
“Hello, Polly; where’s Miss Jennie?” 

Miss Jennie stirred, for Polly’s 
voice was penetrating. Mitzi, realiz- 
ing that she had started something 
with her leap against the door, did 
it again. And again all the bells 
rang. And again Polly squawked 
and shouted, “Hello, Polly; where’s 
Miss Jennie?” 

Miss Jennie woke with a start. 
“Dear me! what a storm!’ she 
yawned. “‘Who could be at the door 
this time of night? Maybe the 
lightening has struck some neigh- 
bor’s house! Oh, I pray that no one 
is hurt!” 

She hurried into her robe and 
slippers and then almost ran through 
her living room and through the 
store, turning on the lights as she 
went. She quickly unlocked the 
door and threw it open expecting to 
see a neighbor in distress, and stood 
peering into the darkness. She was 
both shocked and surprised when 
Mitzi dashed in, wet to the skin, her 
long hair plastered down, her tail, 
no longer fluffy, looking like a tat- 
tered rope. Miss Jennie, still not 
realizing that Mitzie had caused the 


bells to ring, called out: “Is anyone 
hered”’ But there was no answer. 

Then she began to wonder: Could 
Mitzie have pushed that button? 
Poor dear! I thought she was safe in 
bed. Goodness! what a very, very 
intelligent cat I have! No one will 
believe me when I tell them that she 
climbed up the screen and pushed 
the button when she wanted to 
come in out of the rain; yet she 
must have done it! Then suddenly 
remembering her fears that someone 
was ill or hurt in the storm, she 
laughed with relief. Mitzi was lying 
on a rug in the living room licking 
her fur and listening in surprise to 
Miss Jennie’s hearty laughter. Then 
her mistress felt ashamed. She went 
to her pet, took her in her arms and 
got a soft towel and wiped her as 
dry as she could. She turned on a 
vmall electric heater and put down a 
cushion before it on which she laid 
Mitzie, who was soon purring loudly. 

Polly, who had been looking on 
with detached indifference, closed 
her eyes. Miss Jennie yawned sleep- 
ily, turned out the lights and re- 
turned to bed as the storm ebbed 
away. 

Next morning the sun rose bright 
and clear and while Miss Jennie was 
pulling weeds in her back yard, 
Helen and Jack came over to talk 
to Polly, whose cage was now on a 
table on the porch. 

“Good morning, 
said Helen. 

“Good morning, 
repeated Polly. 

“It’s a nice morning, isn’t it?” 
said Jack. 

“It’s a nice morning, isn’t it?” 
repeated Polly. 

And all of them laughed. as Miss 


Miss Jennie,” 


Miss Jennie,” 
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Jennie greeted the children. And 
then because she had veen waiting 
to tell someone about it, Miss Jennie 
told them all about what had hap- 
pened during the storm the night 
before. Helen and Jack were almost 
as excited as Miss Jennie when she 
told them about Mitzi’s wonderful 
intelligence. 

“Did she really ring all the bells?” 
asked Jack. 

“Yes, she really did. 1 wouldn't 
have believed it if I hadn’t seen it 
with my own eyes — not that I 
actually saw her touch the button, 
but there was no one else at the door. 
and she did it twice! That proves 
that it was not just an accident,” 
declared Miss Jennie forcefully. 
“But she was soaked to the skin, 
poor dear, and this morning she has 
a bit of a cold. So I must remember 
to look in her basket every night 
before I go to bed and be sure she is 
in it. I must not forget.” 

“Oh, may we teach Polly to say: 
“Where is Mitzi?’ asked Helen. That 
would remind you to look in her 
basket.” 

“Yes, you may teach her to say 
it, but how would she know when?” 
questioned Miss Jennie. 

That puzzled them a bit, then 
Jack suggested: 

“Well, you could say it every 
time you locked the store door and 
maybe she’d start to say it when she 
hears you turn the key.” 

And so Helen and Jack taught 
Polly to say, ‘““Where is Mitzi?” and 
Miss Jennie remembered to repeat 
it every evening when she locked the 
store door, and soon every time 
Polly heard the key turn she would 
cock her shining black eye and ask 
solemnly, ““Where is Mitzi?” 


Whistling Merry-Go-Round 


The merry-go-round 
Has a musical sound 
And it whistles a gay little song. 
I ride up and down 
On a stallion of brown 
And I wave as he gallops along! 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


On summery days 
The calliope plays 

And I sing as we gallop around. 
There’s no need to guide, 
All I do is just ride 

Around on the merry-go-round! 
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Tommy Goes to the Circus 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


TODAY the day of the circus, Tommy?” Jimmy 
asked his brother. 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Oh, good dee 

**How soon can we go>” 

“Right away.” 

it is dark outside.” 

“I know but that is why we got up so early. Re- 
member daddy said he would take us down to watch 
the circus unload.” 

“That’s right. Let’s hurry and get dressed.” 

The brothers dressed, ate a good breakfast and soon 
were on the way to the circus in their daddy’s car. Of 
course daddy was driving. 

When they got to the circus grounds, they found 
many other boys and girls with their parents watching 
the circus people get ready for the circus. 

“Look at all the poles on the ground. See the men 
tying the canvas to the poles. That must be the circus 
tent,” Tommy said to his brother and daddy. 

“That’s right. Notice how fast the men can tie the 
knots,” answered daddy. 

“LT smell bacon and coffee,” said Jimmy. 

“It comes from that tent over there. Let’s go take a 
look. Why it is just like a kitchen and dining room,” 
said Tommy. 

“Look at all the eggs that are frying. What a large 
stove,” commented Jimmy. 

“Here come the elephants. Look how they have hold 
of each other’s tails. There is an elephant that is carry- 
ing a pole,” said Tommy. 

“Would you like to earn a ticket to the circus?” said 
aman to Tommy. “All you would have to do is carry 
water to the elephants.” 

“Sure, if it is all right with my daddy.” 

“T’ve already bought a ticket for you and Tommy 
and mommie.” 

“Thank you, but not this time,” said Tommy to the 
circus man. 

“All right. Dll ask those children over there,” said 
the circus man. 

“I’m sure you would find the buckets would get 
mighty heavy before you were through watering the 
elephants. They drink lots of water. I remember when 
[ was your age I carried water for the elephants. By 
the time I was through, I was so tired that I could 
hardly stay awake to enjoy the circus,” said daddy. 

‘See, the horses are working too. Look, over here 
are some wild animals in cages. Listen to the lion roar,” 
said Tommy. 

“We better go back to the car now. Soon it will be 
time for me to go to work,” said daddy. 

“OK, I’m getting tired from walking around so 
much,” answered Jimmy. 

“I’m not tired. Let’s watch the elephants drink. 
There they are over there,” said Tommy. 


They walked over to watch the elephants. 

“Come on Tommy and Jimmy,” said daddy as he 
walked from the circus grounds. 

Tommy and Jimmy watched the elephants drink wa- 
ter for about a minute longer and then they ran after 
daddy. 

After they got home they were so exicted that they 
had to tell their mommie all about what they had seen 
on the circus grounds. 

(Ask children what they saw when they watched a 
circus unload.) 

Before the morning was well started Jimmy asked 
his mommie if he might take a nap. This mommie 
thought was a good idea. It wasn’t long before Tommy 
crawled in bed himself. He hated to admit that he was 
tired, but then he thought it was better to sleep in the 
morning and not in the afternoon during the circus per- 
formance. 

After the dinner dishes were finished, Tommy, Jim- 
my and their mommie got dressed and went to the 
circus. 

They gave their tickets to a man in uniform at the 
entrance of the main gate. 

“It smells in here,” said Jimmy holding his nose. 

“That is the smell of wild animals and so many peo- 
ple in here,” answered Tommy. 

“This is called the menagerie tent,” said mother. 

“Look at all the cages filled with wild animals. I see 
some lions, tigers and there is a monkey cage,” said 
Tommy. 

“The giraffe really has just as long a neck as the pic- 
ture of one in my coloring book,” commented Jimmy. 
“Of course, didn’t you know that?” said Tommy. 

“T never saw a giraffe before,” answered Jimmy. 

“Oh!” 

“‘Let’s go into the big show tent as the show will soon 
begin,” said mommie to Tommy and Jimmy. 

They followed the people through the opening into 
the tent where the performance was to take place. 
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Tommy and Jimmy thought they never had seen so 
many seats. They gave their reserved ticket to the 
usher, who showed them where to sit. The tent was 
filling up fast. Candy men, wearing white coats, were 
already selling candy, peanuts, and pop. The band be- 
gan to play. 

“Look, the curtains are parting. The circus parade 
must be starting,” said Tommy very excited. 

They watched the parade. It was led by a band. Be- 
hind the band rode ladies dressed like fairies on ele- 
phants and gayly decorated horses. There were chariots 
drawn by white horses. Clowns were all mixed up in 
the parade. Some were big and some were little. They 
all were very funny. The last part of the parade had 
people dressed up like characters from Mother Goose. 
Tommy and Jimmy could name all of them. Oh yes, 
cowboys and Indians came riding in very fast. They 
were shouting and shooting into the air. Tommy was 
afraid. He closed his eyes. By this time the band had 
marched to their places. They kept on playing while 
the parade went around the tent and back through the 
curtain again. There were three rings in the tent. Soon 
something was going on in each one of them. 

“It is too hard to watch all three rings. Let’s just 
watch the center one. That is where the most im- 
portant acts are put on,” mommie told Tommy and 
Jimmy. 

First the elephants performed in the ring. They 
stood on their heads and on their hind feet. They lifted 
circus ladies on their trunks. They formed pyramids 
and did stunts. When the whistle blew, they took hold 
of each other’s tails and walked out of the ring. 

“Look at the circus people in the air. I'd like to fly 
in the air the way they do,” Jimmy said. 

“Here come the clowns. Look at the clown that has 
a baby pig for a baby. He is giving it some milk out of 
a bottle. Isn’t he funny?” said Tommy. 

The big steel cage in the center ring was full of lions. 
When the lion tamer cracked his whip, the lions 
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growled and showed their teeth. Then he fired a gun. 
The lions jumped up on the stools. The lions did many 
tricks. The best trick of all was when the lion tamer 
stuck his head in the mouth of one of the lions. 

“Here come the cowboys and cowgirls. See how fast 
they are riding,” said Jimmy. “The man just said that 
there will be a special show after the circus is over. Can 
we stay and see it)” 

“No, the tickets daddy bought us for the circus cost 
a great deal. The money daddy earns has to be used to 
buy many things,” answered mommie. 

“I'd like to see the Cowboy show too but I know 
things cost so much now. That is what my teacher told 
us in school,” said Tommy. ° 

“OK — anyway I’m glad we could see the circus. 
Look here comes a clown band and there are some men 
throwing things up into the air and catching them,” 
said Jimmy. 

“Those men are called jugglers, Jimmy,” said mom- 
mie. 

“Here come the chariots. They are going so fast I 
can hardly see them,” shouted Tommy. 

“The last act will be the world wonder, Mr. Samuel 
Sampson, who will climb this high wire and then slide 
down onit. Announcing Mr. Samuel Sampson,” shout- 
ed a man wearing a dress suit and a high silk hat. 

The band played very loud as Mr. Sampson came 
into the ring. Everyone watched him climb higher and 
higher. He used an umbrella to balance himself. 

“Look, he is almost to the top,” whispered Jimmy. 

“There he comes down. That was a hard trick,” 
said Tommy. 

“That’s all, Tommy and Jimmy. Time to go home,” 
said mommie. 

“Thank you for taking us to the circus. Let’s play 
circus when we get home, Jimmy,” said Tommy. 

“Yes, let’s. I’m glad you took me to the circus too. 
Thank you, mommie.” 

(The class might like to dramatize the circus.) 


Spring in Barnyard Town 
SHEILA STINSON 


There is gladness in the footsteps 
That are rushing up and down, 
There are smiles on all the faces, 
And not a single frown. 


Grandma Goose is washing curtains, 
And sweet little Pinkie Hare 

Has taken her new babies 

For a bit of sun and air. 


Dapple Grey. the horse, is plowing 
A field for farmer Brown, 

And red hen is the happiest 

Of all in Barnyard town. 


She’s sitting on a nest of eggs 
And in a day or two 

There'll be some happy voices as 
Her chicks start coming through. 


Fat Auntie Duck is cleaning house, 
And Dog Tray helps them all, 

It seems he can’t go out of sight 

For fear someone will call. 


The birds are singing gayly and 
There’s lots of bustling, 

And everyone in Barnyard town 
Will tell you it is spring! 
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Many of these ancient Inca Hanging Gardens on the Peruvian Alps, near Pisac, 
are still being used by the Indians. 


Terraced F'arms 
|. DYER KUENSTLER 


Lone before the Pilgrim Fathers 
‘ame to North America, a powerful 
tribe of people called the Incas, 
governed all Peru, which covers 
more territory than it does today. 

The Incas were excellent farmers 
and they cultivated all the available 
land in the fertile valleys of the 
Peruvian Alps. But this farm-land 
did not begin to cover their needs. 
Besides, it was too hot in the valleys 
to grow the hardy kinds of maise and 
potatoes which formed the greater 
part of their food. So these clever 
farmers built strong terraced gar- 
dens up the slopes of the mountains. 
At Machu Picchu,’ the lost Inca 
city, many of the terraced gardens 
were 2,000 feet up from the valley. 
And in other places the cultivated 
strips of made-land extended almost 
up to the snow-line. 

To prevent the earth from being 
washed down the slopes to the val- 
leys below, the Incas built a series 
of walls on the mountain-side, one 
above the other. The walls required 
a large number of stones, which 
often had to be carried for miles. 
The workmen fitted them together 


very carefully so that no earth 


would be washed out between the 
stones. 

Then spaces between the walls 
were filled with soil, poor soil or 
clay at the bottom, with rich soil at 
the top. Practically all this soil had 
to be brought up from the lowlands 
in baskets, or on the backs of 
Llamas. 


The width of the terraces de- 


pended upon the slope of the hill- 
side. The average garden was twelve 
of fifteen feet wide, but when the 
slope, was steep, the width of the 
terraces was not more than three or 
four feet. 

Hundreds of these centuries-old 
terraces exist today. Many of them 
are in good condition and are still 
being used by the present-day 
Indians. 

For irrigation, the Incas cut chan- 
nels on the mountain sides and 
directed the nearby streams to flow 
toward the staircase gardens. 

Their cities were irrigated in the 
same wonderful manner, for laborers 
were plentiful and they worked for 
the good of the community the 
greater part of their time. They 
changed the course of many a 
mountain river, made new water- 
falls, and brought running water 
right into the cities, and into their 
elaborate bathing-pools. 

Tourists who visit Cuzco, Peru, 
South America hear a lot about 
Inca ruins and terraced gardens. 
Let us suppose that we are also in 
Cuzco, and are going with a crowd 
of happy sight-seers for a trip by 
autocarril, a sort of bus that runs on 
a track. 

We are bound for Machu Picchu, 
the famous lost Inca city, which was 
hidden away from the Spaniards on 
a mountain-back in the heart of the 
Urubamba Canyon, a_ practically 
inaccessible part of the Peruvian 
Andes. 


The level portion of this terraced valley near Ollantaytambo, Peru, is made land. 
Originally it was nothing but a barren stony gully. 
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As we start off the guides inform 
us that we shall pass many terraced 
gardens along the route. 

The altitude of Cuzco is already 
11.500 feet, but the train zig-zags 
up and up until we read on a sign 
that the altitude is now 14.000 feet. 

This high altitude is llama land. 
On an old Inca trail we see a pack of 
Llamas with colored tassels hanging 
from their ears. Further on we see a 
number of Llamas following the 
leader Llama which several 
bells tied to his long neck. 

Then the train winds slowly down- 
ward, passing several ruined Inca 
buildings on the way. Down, down 
we go until we reach the valley, in 
which is the ancient town of Ollan- 
taytambo. Here terraced gardens 
extend up the sides of the hills. A 
few of the walls are broken, but 
most of the terraces are intact. Cat- 
tle are feeding on some of the strips 
of fertile land. Indians work on 
others. Both cattle and men look 
quite small in the distance. The ter- 
races that are not being used are 
covered with tara trees and several 
kinds of cacti. 

Someone draws our attention to 
the board terraces of cultivated land 
stretching across the valley, and we 
learn to our astonishment that it is 
all made land. Once it was nothing 
but a narrow stony gully with a 
river twisting through the middle 
The ancient workmen straightened 
the course of the river, and filled 
in the gully with good soil, all of 
which had to be carried there. 

The Incas frequently turned stony 
guilies into valuable farm land in 
this manner. Below Pisac, a few 
miles north east of Cuzco, the 
workmen straightened the Uru- 
bamba River for about a mile, and 
built the reclaimed land into broad 
terraces. 

The autocarril stops for a few 
moments at Allantaytambo, after 
which it runs parallel to the Rio 

Urubamba. The tracks and the 
river go through a narrow gorge 
where the air grows warm and the 
mountains seem to be closing in on 
either side. Then, when the canyon 
opens up the train stops. As this is 
the end of the line, we all get out. 
A bus is waiting to take us the two 
mile journey to the bridge across the 
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Machu Picchu, Peru, South America 
Every available space in this lost Inca city was made into a terraced garden. 


river and on to the base of Machu 
Picchu-mountain. 

Here we mount sturdy mountain 
ponies and start the climb of 2000 
feet up to the city, and we experi- 
ence about ninety minutes of breath- 
taking twists and turns before we 
reach our destination. 

Some 3000 steps carved in the 
mountain side lead from the foot 
of the city to the Temple of the 
Three Windows at the top. (Left 
of picture). As we gaze around we 
see grassy steps in every direction. 
These are really terraced gardens 
overgrown with weeds. The guides 
explain that when Professor Hiram 
Bingham discovered the city in 1912, 


the palaces, roofless houses and the 
many vegetable gardens were hidden 
under a tangle of green vegetation, 
a forest growth that is always re- 
turning and has to be cleared away 
from the ruins every three years by 
the Peruvian Government. 

To supply the inhabitants of the 
city with food, the ancient farmers 
turned every available space into a 
terraced garden. What appears to 
be steps down the left side of the 
temple, are really gardens. They 
extend on down the cliff until the 
rock becomes too steep to hold 
them. There are terraced gardens 
before the houses at the right. And 
on the caretaker’s side of the city 
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we count at least fifty more such 
gardens. 

Beside the central stairway we 
notice a channel cut in the rock that 
once carried water to every garden, 
and to certain pools at different 
levels. 

Before we leave, the Guides point 
out two Inca houses that have been 
repaired and given thatched roofs 
to provide a home for the caretaker 
and his family. At the top of the 
city a shelter has been built for 
tourists who visit Machu Picchu 
during the wet season. This haven 
of refuge has seats and fireplaces. 

Machu Picchu’s busy season is 
from March to August. 


Project 
A Home-Made Terraced Garden 


A workable terraced garden can 
be made in a sand-box, provided the 
sides are reasonably high. The 
Side-View sketch shows how this 
garden is constructed. 

You will notice that the entire 
box is not filled with top-soil, merely 
the shaded portions of each terrace. 
The soil immediately below may be 
sand or clay. 

First of all, fill up the bottom 
corner with bits of wood or stones. 
Then pack in the clay or sand, as in 
sketch. If sand is used, dampen it a 
little and it will hold its position 
better. Dry sand could not be shaped 
into rough steps. 

Now for the walls! The stones 
holding up each terrace should be 
carefully fitted together to prevent 
the earth from seeping through 
when watered. When the walls are 
finished, fill in the three top spaces 
with good soil, and the garden will 
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are 
be ready for planting. 

Radishes, beets or tiny onions 
will grow successfully, if the top- 
soil is sufficiently deep for their 
roots. 

To “irrigate” the garden, sprinkle 


STONES oR 


CINIDERS 


the top row well with a small water- 
can, and the water will seep through 
to the other terraces. 

For best results the garden should 
be placed where it will get the sur 
at least part of each day. 


Let’s Help to Build America 


Our country is a shining land 
We love with all our heart. 


As citizens, in future years, 


We all shall have a part. 


Let’s help to build her staunch and strong 
And free from greed and tears; 

Let’s help to make this land of ours 
A home for future years. 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Let’s build for future citizens 
A land that will endure; 


Let’s build upon her strong frame work 
And liberty insure. 


Let’s pledge allegiance to her flag 
And to her splendid laws; 
Let’s keep repaired her worthy frame 


And serve her every cause! 
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High Jumper, the Grasshopper 


He CLUNG to a weed at the 
edge of the cornfield. His brown- 
green body just matched the weed 
stem, and so long as he remained 
motionless there was little danger of 
being seen. He only waved his feel- 
ers, which were attached to his 
mouth and which brought him the 
scent of the sun-warmed earth and 
all the good things to eat in his 
neighborhood. 

That frog had nearly got him. 
The grasshopper had had to swim 
the puddle pretty fast to escape to 
these weed stems. And now it felt 
good to hang here in the breeze. But 
of course he watched for danger. He 
could see the instant one of those 
turkeys came his way. When that 
happened, the grasshopper just slide 
around the weed stem the way a 
squirrel slides around a tree trunk, 
clinging on the other side. 

Here came a big bird. Best take 
no chances! ‘The grasshopper 
dropped to the ground and hid 
among the weed stems. Then along 
came a small green snake. Better 
to climb a little higher. As each 
danger arrived within view of his 
large lidless eyes, the grasshopper 
found some way to escape it. Usu- 
ally by one of his high jumps. None 
was such a high jumper as he. 

Once, not three months ago, he 
had been but one of perhaps sixty 
eggs, tiny banana-shaped eggs that 
lay glued together in the sand. Last 
October his mother had left them 
there before she went away for good. 
She had not survived the frost. But 
first she had used the four knifelike 
blades at her rear end to dig a tiny 
hole in the sand for those eggs. And 
this spring when he and his broth- 


ers and sisters had clawed their way 
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out of their shells, they had been 
called nymphs. The nymphs were 
soft bodied creatures, and as they 
grew and their shells hardened, 
many were caught by birds, and 
some by spiders. But our grasshop- 
per had escaped all these dangers. 
And soon his skeleton, which he 
wore on the outside of his body, 
had hardened to a sort of armor, a 
suit of jointed armor inside which 
he lived. And as he watched from 
grass blades and weed stems, he 
kept his legs every ready in great 
upside-down Vs, ready to make 


Grandma's Cookies 


EDNA HAMILTON 
My grandma cuts cookies 
Like chickens and squirrels 


And my .. they are so good 
For little boys and girls. 


Oh, I can hardly wait 


*Till she takes out the pan, 
She made mea bunny... 
And a gingerbread man! 


I love grandma’s cookies, 

And I know you would, too 
The next time she bakes them, 
I'll give one to you! 


high jumps that would remove him 
from that danger. But when no 
danger threatened, he just ate and 
ate, and ate all he could hold. 

That way he grew fast. Too fast, 
so far as his armor was concerned, 
for it was soon too tight for him. Un- 
like one’s skin, it did not grow as he 
grew and it did not stretch. In 
time, when he fitted it too tightly, 
he had to molt. To shed that tight 
armor, he began filling himself with 
air. — He didn’t breathe the way we 
do, either. He just let the air rush 
through the tiny holes in his armor, 
and so into his air tubes. And now 
he had to take in so much air that 
it made him larger still. It must 
have hurt, but it had to be. And 
when at last he gave one great 
wriggle, his armor burst right down 
the middle of the back, and he could 
crawl out of it. That felt pretty 
good, though now of course he was 
without the protection his armor 
had been. He wasn’t safe at all un- 
til his new suit of armor had hard- 
ened. Then again he was at first 
much too small for it, but as he 
grew he came to fit too tight, and 
in time had to molt. This happened 
four times more, It was always the 
same. First he grew till he fitted 
the armor. Then it got too tight, 
and he molted it. 

But now at last his molting days 
were over, he had grown fine wings 
on which he could fly in quest of a 
mate when the time came. And 
right now it seemed as if he had 
never been so hungry. He ate and 
he ate, there in the cornfield, while 
hungry turkeys hunted for just such 
choice tidbits as himself. But they 
had never seen him among the weed 


stems and perhaps they never would. 
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Little Box Turtle 


B. F. BISHOP 


Lirrie Box Turtle had made 
her nest, a deep hole in the sand, on 
the hillside near the pasture brook. 
In the hole-nest she had laid her 
eggs, and then had covered them 


with the warm dirt. She did not sit 
on her eggs, as birds do, but left 
them for the sun to warm. 

Farmer John, who had roamed 
the pasture land since he was a 
small boy, could have told you how 
many nests Little Box Turtle had 
dug on the hillside near the brook. 
Farmer John had carved a date on 
Little Box Turtle’s shell as soon as 
it had become hard enough, prob- 
ably when she was about four years 
old. By this date, the farmer had 
proved to the Nature Man that the 
turtle was, at least, 30 years old. 

The Box Turtle loved to live on 
the banks of the brook. She made 
friends with the Phoebes, who, year 
after year, built their nest on the 
beam under the bridge. She always 
nodded to Green Frog as he came 
hopping along under the ferns. She 
watched Madam Deer when she 
brought her two fawns down to the 
brook for a drink of the cool water. 

On hot, sunny days she rested in 
the shade of the pink azaleas, or 
took a short swim in the cool waters 
of the brook. 

When the Nature Man came 
walking along the old cowpath, the 


little turtle would scurry under the 
Blue Iris plants. She would pull her 
head, her hands, her feet, into her 
little shell house and lock both doors. 
Then the man knew that if he 
learned much about Little Box 
Turtle, he must not come too near. 
For what could he learn about a 
little turtle who was shut up in her 
house with all the doors locked? 
When the warm summer sun be- 
gan to ripen the berries on the slop- 
ing hillside, Little Box Turtle was 


happy. While she sometimes ate 
tender leaves or mushrooms, her 
favorite food was berries. These 


she stuffed into her mouth with her 
hands, and her face would often be 
so stained with berry juice, that it 
would have reminded you of the face 
of a naughty boy who had been steal- 
ing jam from his mother’s pantry 
shelf. 

One summer day, as Little Box 
Turtle was feasting on some big 
juicy raspberries that grew along 
the hillside, she suddenly noticed a 
boy standing near her. She watched 
as he came nearer and nearer. 

Little Box Turtle did not have 
time to scurry into the bushes, so 
she decided to lock her doors. But, 
oh, dear! Oh, dear! What had hap- 
pened? She had eaten so many 
berries, and had grown so plump 
that shecould not get inside her shell! 


A moment later, the little turtle 
found herself inside the boy’s dark, 
jacket-pocket, among strings and 
marbles and many other such things. 

Little Box Turtle could not see 
where she was going, but she could 
feel the shake, shake, shake, of the 
boy’s pocket as he walked along 
over pasture and meadow. In 
vain, she tried to find a way out of 
her prison. So she finally lay qui- 
etly among the marbles and string. 

By and by the boy stopped walk- 
ing, and then Little Box Turtle was 
put into a big pan of water where 
she had to swim, swim, swim. A 
piece of bread was placed on the 
edge of the big pan, but the little 
turtle would have none of it. 

The next morning, when the boy 
came out to look at his pet, Little 
Box Turtle was still swimming 
around in the pan of water. 

“Poor little turtle,” said the boy. 
“T guess you don’t like bread and I 
don’t think you like the water. I 
think [ll put you on the ground for 
a little while.” And the little swim- 
mer felt herself taken from the wa- 
ter and placed upon the ground. 

Just at that moment the boy’s 
mother called to him, saying that it 
was late and that he must go to 


school. And sure enough, the 
school bell was ringing. Away 


rushed the boy, forgetting all about 
the little turtle. 


So Little Box Turtle was left 
alone in the back yard. A _ big 


turkey gobbler came strutting from 
the barnyard. The next moment, 
the turtle had shut herself up in her 
shell. She could feel the old gobbler 
pecking at her door, but soon, not 
finding anything good to eat, the 
old turkey walked away. 

Little Box Turtle raised her head 
and looked about her. All was 
quiet in the back yard. No one 
was in sight. 

As fast as she could, she ran across 
the vegetable garden. Farther and 
farther she scurried until she came 
to a big meadow. Here, among the 
tall grasses, she felt safer. On and 
on she went until, just as the big 
red sun was setting in the West, she 
reached her own home by the pas- 
ture brook. 

How happy she was to be back in 
the old pasture land. In the autumn 
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weeks that followed, she wandered 
here and there across the brushy 
hillside. The little brown chip- 
munks were rushing around among 
the fallen leaves, gathering nuts and 
seeds and storing them away for 
winter. The flowers were planting 
their seeds for springtime growing. 
The birds were calling to each other 
to join the flock which would soon 
be starting southward. Many of 
them had already changed their 
bright summer feathers for a duller, 


less noticeable, traveling coat. 

One afternoon in late autumn, 
Little Box Turtle was hunting for 
some breakfast on the old hillside. 
It was very quiet and lonely in the 
old pasture land now. Most of the 
birds had flown away to warmer 
countries —- some to Mexico, some 
to Cuba, and some to Brazil. Mr. 
Woodchuck had gone to sleep in 
his underground home. Moths and 
butterflies were safely sheltered for 
the winter in their swinging cocoon- 


Mr. and Mrs. Phoebe 


B. F. BISHOP 


Mr. PHOEBE was sitting on 
the top rail of the little rustic bridge 
that spanned the pasture brook. 
The spring sun was shining on his 
grayish-olive feather-coat. The soft 
colors on his back, and the pale yel- 
low tint of his breast kept him from 
being too noticeable under the leaf- 
less trees. 

‘Phoebe! Phoebe!” he called. Mr. 
Phoebe’s voice was lonely-sounding 
that morning. For several days he 
had been flitting around the old 
pasture land. Mrs. Phoebe had not 
yet arrived from the Southland. 
Once or twice every hour he flew to 
the little bridge, under which they 
had always built their nest, to see if 
she had come. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phoebe did not go 
so far south in winter as the other 


™ 


members of the Fly Catcher family 
did. They did not mind the cooler 
climate. Perhaps that is the reason 
that they always came back to the 
old pasture land in March. They 
seemed to enjoy the frosty spring 
mornings. 

“Phoebe! Phoebel’’ Mr. Phoebe 
gazed toward the Southland, as he 
gave his lonely call over and over 
again. I suppose that at any mo- 
ment he hoped to see his little dull- 
colored mate flying toward him 
through the leafless trees. Why he 
didn’t wait and come with her is 
more than IJ can tell. 

A loud, clear and bubbling song 
came across the old brown meadow. 
Away up in the old apple orchard a 
little brown bird was sitting on the 
limb of an apple tree. It was Mr. 
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cradles. Mr. Chickadee and Mr. 
Junco had come down from the 
Northland. Jack Frost would soon 
be following them. 

And so one day, when the last of 
the red leaves of the maples had 
fluttered to the ground, Little Box 
Turtle dug a big hole in the sandy 
hillside. Into this she crawled, clos- 
ing and locking her shell doors. 
There she slept until the warm sun- 
shine of the following spring awak- 
ened her. 


Wren, whose merry song is always 
one of the gayest, sweetest heralds 
of springtime. 

On another tree in the apple 
orchard, a third bird was perched on 
the tip of a tall tree. He was chant- 
ing, “Chip! Chip! Chip!” Yes, it 
was Mr. Chipping Sparrow who had 
arrived from the Southland. 

The Nature Man, in his tent on 
the hillside, put his head out to lis- 
ten. A few minutes later, he was 
dressed and outside to welcome these 
harbingers of spring. 

Mr. Phoebe was still sitting on 
the railing of the little bridge, send- 
ing forth his lonely call. Every few 
minutes he darted into the air, and 
the Nature Man heard the click of 
his little black bill. Each time he 
made a circle and came back to the 
bridge again. And each time he 
made a circle, there was one less fly 
to bother Daisy, the cow, in the 
summer time. 

However, there were not many 
flies around so early in the spring. 
I wonder if Mr. Phoebe did not 
sometimes go hungry to bed. 

One spring morning, Mrs. Phoebe 
came flying across the pasture land. 
She must have thought that she 
would find Mr. Phoebe at the bridge, 
for she flew directly to that place. 
Oh, how happy he was to see her. 
Did the Nature Man imagine it, or 
was there a happier lilt to the little 
gray bird’s voice that morning? 

In and out among the leafless 
trees they darted, seemingly so 
happy to be together again. 

Days passed and soon the tall 
pointed firs were casting longer 
shadows over the brook; here and 
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there new blades’ of grass were 
Showing above the gray sod. Spring- 
time had really come to the old pas- 
ture land. 

Mrs. Phoebe found her last year’s 
building site just as she had left it 
months before. It was on a beam 
under the bridge. The spot could not 
be easily seen, and it was well pro- 
tected by the floor above and the 
water beneath. 

Soon they began to build in that 
same spot. The nest was quite 
large for such small birds. It was 
made of moss and mud, with a lining 
of soft grass and fine feathers. Mrs. 
Phoebe used the water from the 
brook when she made mud. 

It was a neat, well-built nest. 
About a week later there were five 
white eggs in it. Then one morning, 
Mrs. Phoebe began sitting on her 
eggs to keep them warm. 

She did not spend a lonely min- 
ute as she sat there in the shadow of 
the bridge. Mr. Phoebe darted in 
every hour or two to see if there was 
anything that he could do for her. 
The golden Marsh Marigolds nod- 
ded to her from a wet swampy spot 
not far away. The Blue Forget-me- 
nots waved their dainty blossoms 
from the bank of the brook. The 
Pink Azaleas wafted their sweet 
perfume along the brook, on the 
morning breeze. 
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One morning Mrs. Raccoon came 
down to the brook to wash her food 
for her breakfast. She stopped near 
the nest for a visit. She told Mrs. 
Phoebe about the raccoon babies 
in the hollow stub beyond the hill. 

Mrs. Frog, on her way to the 
brookside, stopped to tell about her 
large family over in the pond. Mrs. 
Phoebe must have smiled a_ bird 
smile. She probably knew that Mrs. 
Frog had not even been near the 
pond since she laid her eggs. 

Then came a day when Mrs. 
Phoebe had no more time to visit. 
There were five little birds in the 
mud-moss nest, and five little 
mouths gaped wide for food. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phoebe did not 
have to go far at first to find plenty 
of food for the baby birds. There 
were hundreds of insects skimming 
over the brook. So the two old birds 
just sat on the bridge. Now and 
then either one or the other of them 
would dart into the air, and snap a 
fly, which they carried to the little 
gaping mouths under the floor. 

When the water insects grew 
scarce, Father and Mother Phoebe 
flew away to the pond where many 
mosquitoes were flying over the 
quiet water, or to the meadow 
where grasshoppers were eating 
Farmer John’s clover, or to a brush 
heap where nice, fat spiders could 


be found, or to a hollow tree where 
some bees forgot to watch out for 
hungry birds. And every time they 
varried these things to the nest, they 
found five little mouths wide open, 
waiting to be filled. 

While Farmer John watched these 
birds, he smiled. “‘What would we 
do without the birds?” he said. “If 
they didn’t catch so many insects, 
we would have no fruit or grain, or 
grass, or trees.” 

One day when the Nature Man 
walked down the cowpath toward 
the brook, he saw five little birds 
sitting on the railing of the bridge. 
As he watched. one little fellow 
darted out quickly and caught a 
fly in his little black bill. 

Not long after that, Mrs. Phoebe 
began to clean house, for the sum- 
mer was passing and she knew that 
she must lay more eggs and raise 
another family before the cold au- 
tumn days came. 

How busy Father and Mother 
Phoebe were all through those sum- 
mer days. What a relief it must 
have been when both little families 
were old enough to take care of 
themselves. 

When the autumn days grew 
cooler, they all started for the South- 
land. After such a busy summer, I 
am sure that they were glad to be 
going no farther than Mexico. 


The Horned Toad 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


The Horned Toad lives on the 
desert and is so harmless and inter- 
esting that mankind likes him and 
speaks of him only in kindly terms. 
Often prospectors on the desert will 
have three or four horned toads for 
pets and will talk to them as they 
would to children. 

Because the color of the horned 
toad blends with desert soil and 
changes as he moves to a lighter or 
darker patch of it, he cannot be eas- 
ily seen and is thus protected from 
other and larger desert creatures. 

In appearance he does not at all 
resemble the lizard, even though he 


is a relative, but in some ways looks 
like a squatty owl. His head is 
small and triangular in shape and 
serves as a tool when he wishes to 
burrow his way into the sand for 
safety’s sake, or to escape the heat 
of the day, which he does not like. 
During the hottest part of the day 
he will burrow into the sand under a 
tree and come out in the cool of the 
day to eat. 

He eats only live insects and all 
of them are harmful ones, so he is 
really a very fine animal member 
of the lizard family! 
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Ants for Classroom Pets 


Or ALL the common insects, 
the ant is probably most often seen 
by the average youngster. Yet very 
little is generally known about the 
life and living habits of this interest- 
ing creature. This project will bring 
an ant family into the classroom 
where it can be observed and 
studied. 

The Lubbock ant nest provides 
comfortable indoor living quarters 
for a group of the insects. To make 
it, secure from your hardware dealer 
two 8 by 10 inch panes of window 
glass and a piece of tin 1 inch longer 
and wider than the glass. Perhaps 
he will bend the tin and cut off a 
corner of one of the panes for you 
as instructed below. 

You will need a flat piece of wood 
about the same size as the glass, and 
a shallow baking pan or a metal 
tray slightly larger. Also a couple 
of thin wooden rulers and two flat 
stones or bricks. 

Bend up the edges of the piece of 
tin 3-8 inches all around, to form a 
shallow container which will hold 
the panes of glass snugly. Set the 
stones or bricks in the tray and place 
the metal container across them so 
its edges do not touch the tray at 
any point. In the container lay one 
pane of glass. 

Now arrange pieces of ruler 
around the edges of the glass in pic- 
ture-frame fashion as illustrated. In- 
side these rulers, near one corner, 
lay a scrap of blotting paper, folded 
double. Fill the rest of the space 
between the rulers with a thin layer 
of soil, sifted to remove any twigs or 
pebbles. 

The second pane of glass should 
have a corner removed, measuring 
about 2 inches on each side. Lay 
this pane over the soil so that the 
piece of blotting paper will lie near 
the open corner. This is necessary 
because the blotting paper must be 
accessible from the outside. Moisten 
it now with a few drops of water 
from a medicine dropper. Keep it 
slightly moist at all times. 

Lay the flat piece of wood over 
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the upper glass to form a light-proof 
lid. Pour enough water into the tray 
or baking pan under the nest to 
cover the bottom. This will prevent 
the occupants from escaping. Now 
the Lubbock ant nest is ready to re- 
ceive its guests. 

For satisfactory study, the ant 
colony must include some eggs, lar- 
vae and if possible a queen in addi- 
tion to the workers. Such a colony 
can be found under stones, old logs, 
etc.. in almost any woods, field or 
pasture Scoop up ants, larvae and 
dirt into a Mason jar and cover it 
quickly. A little digging with a 
trowel may uncover a larger ant — 
the queen. If so, drop her into the 
jar also. 


Carefully dump the contents of 


the jar on the wooden cover of the 
Lubbock ant nest. Watch the work- 
ers. They will scurry about until 
they find the opening in the upper 
pane of glass. Then they will carry 
their babies into the dark space be- 
tween the panes. In two or three 
hours they will be comfortably set- 
tled in their new home. Then re- 
move the dirt from the cover and 
the nest is ready for observation. 
The wooden cover must of course 
be lifted off to observe the nest un- 
der the glass. Light disturbs the 
ants, so remove it only for a moment 


or two at a time. Sprinkle a few 


bread crumbs, a drop of syrup and 
bits of hard-boiled egg on the cover 
occasionally. Always keep the blot- 
ting paper slightly moistened. 

Watch the ants use their “feelers” 
or antennae. With them they not 
only feel their way in the dark. They 
also use their antennae to greet 
other ants they meet, to smell food, 
and to follow their own trails back 
to the nest. 

Watch a_ worker clean herself. 
She cleans her antennae often with 
tiny brushes she grows for this spe- 
cial purpose on her forearms. With 
her tongue she licks this brush and 
scrubs her entire body, much as a 
cat washes itself. 

Watch ants tend their babies. 
They move the oval-shaped larvae 
about constantly to find just the 
right temperature. They are espe- 
cially careful to avoid drafts. They 
feed the youngest babies predigest- 
ed food from their own mouths. 
They lick the babies constantly to 
keep them clean. 

Watch the workers keep house. 
They are very clean and tidy. They 
carry all refuse to a tidy heap well 
away from their living quarters. 


Young babies are kept in one sec- 
g p 


tion and older children in another. 
And when the workers themselves 
get tired, they curl up in neat little 
bundles and take a nap. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducetd by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CIIILDHOOD. 


Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: Don’t you think one of the most 

important rules to remember in the disci- 

pline of children is for adults to be sure to 

keep their word with them? 

Answer: I am so glad you brought up this question. 
I do not believe we have discussed it before in the 
Clearing Ground. The words “we'll read more about 
the Little Pig to-morrow,” may mean much or little to 
the teacher or parent, but there is one thing of which 
we are sure, they mean a great deal to the child. Many 


‘a promise idly made by a teacher or parent has been 


hoarded all day by the children, with eager expectancy 
of its fulfillment. We hear promises so frequently made, 
“We'll hear a new story this afternoon,” — “We'll 
read from our new books to-morrow” — “Father will 
get the new bicycle next week.” These are only a few 
of the many promises made daily to the children. 

It’s the wise teacher or parent who keeps her word 
with the children and who keeps it to the last letter. 
That teacher or parent is establishing a relationship of 
confidence between himself and the child that may last 
a lifetime. If the child, on the other hand, feels that he 
is put off by vague promises that never seem to ma- 
terialize, there may arise a barrier of mistrust between 
teacher and child or between parent and child, which 
may mar what otherwise might be a beautiful rela- 
tionship. The little child is loath to mistrust, but 
promises constantly put off till to-morrow finally 
break down his hopes, his dreams, his desires, and 
even his ambitions. The promising teacher or parent 
has another side of the child to consider — the ten- 
dency on his part to be like the adult. If a child is 
brought up daily on the diet of idle, thoughtless prom- 
ises, he may be inffuenced to follow the same line of 
procedure with his child companions and with his 
parents or teachers. It would not be nearly so difficult 
for the child reared in such an atmosphere to put off 
his duties, lessons, obligations for the morrow with 
vague promises of commission later. 

The tendencies of children become the tendencies of 
boyhood and girlhood and later the tendencies of man- 
hood and womanhood. The boy who is a boy of his 
word is very likely to become a man of his word. No 
greater tribute can we pay to manhood and woman- 
hood than “the is a person of his word.” These are the 
persons who come at the hour we expect them, they 
pay their financial obligations on time, they return the 
book when they have finished reading it. In fact, they 
become citizens to be respected and admired. The very 


trait of keeping ones word may be established in our 
boys and girls through the daily promise we make and 
keep with them. 

Question: How would you present the phono- 

gram “ing”? and similar phonograms to the 

children? 

Answer: In presenting a phonogram or an initial 
blend to the children, I would be sure that they hear it 
and see it. First pronounce for the children several 
words ending in ing, like 


s-ing th-ing _ T-ing 
br-ing k-ing w-ing 


You may have to repeat each word for the second 
time. Then ask the children to tell you which sound is 
alike in each of the words. 

Write or print the words on the blackboard again 
pronouncing each word: 


sing thing ring 
bring king wing 


Now ask who can frame or underline the part that 
sounds alike in each. word. The children should be able 
to find the ing and tell you what it says. 

To follow up this development several words ending 
in ing may be placed with other words upon the black- 
board — thus — 

playing doll bring sing ring 

box wine hen to cat 
The children may find and frame all the “ing ’’words. 

Then they may turn to their readers and from a 
given page, find all the “ing” words. 

Question: What standards should I be able 

to expect in Oral English stories from my 

third and fourth grade group. 

Answer: V’ve been able to get the following from a 
fourth grade group. 

1. Each word must mean something. 
The story must be interesting to the audience. 
3. The beginning sentence must start the story 
going. 
4. Picture words make us see things more clearly. 
We must have no waste words or sentences. 
6. The sentences must not all begin with the same 
word. 
We must put life into our sentences. 
8. The meaning must be made clear to the audience. 
9. The ending sentence must clinch the points of 
the story. 


10. The ending sentence must not let the story fall 
flat. 
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Inspiration Trail 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


(Follow it each month and enjoy treasures 
of verse and prose) 


The Grass 


The grass so little has to do,— 
A sphere of simple green, 
With only butterflies to brood, 

And bees to entertain, 


And stir all day to pretty tunes 
The breezes fetch along, 
And hold the sunshine in its lap 
And bow to everything. 
—Emily Dickinson 


Mark Twain once received a letter intended for 
someone else. He wrote across the envelope, “Opened 
by mistake — to see what was inside.” 

When all is done, human life iseat the greatest and 


the best, but like a forward child, that must be played | 


with and humoured a little to keep it quiet till it falls 
asleep, and then the care is over. 


—Temple 1628 — 1699 


I remember, I remember 

The house where I was born, 

The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn: 

It never came a minute too soon 
Nor brought too long a day. 


I remember, I remember 

The fir-trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 


Hood 


—Thomas 


In proportion as we love truth we shall be anxious 
to know what it is that leads our opponents to think as 
they do. We shall begin to suspect that the pertinacity 
of belief exhibited by them arises from the perception of 
something that we have not perceived; and we shall aim 
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to supplement that portion of the truth discovered by 
us with the portion discovered by them. 


— Herbert Spencer 
Pity’s akin to love. 
—Thomas Southerne (1660-1746) 


Say, whose is the skill that paints valley and hill, 
Like a picture so fair to the sight? 
That flecks the- green meadow with sunshine and 
shadow, 
Till the little lambs leap with delight? 
*Tis a secret untold to hearts cruel and cold, 
Though ’tis sung, by the angels above, 
In notes that ring clear for the ears that can hear — 
And the name of the secret is Lovel 
For I think it is Love, 
For I feel it is Love, 
For I’m sure it is nothing but Love! 
Lewis Carroll 


I do not know what [ may appear to the world; but 
to myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing 
on the seashore, and diverting myself in now and then 
finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than 
ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undis- 
covered before me. 


—Isaac Newton 


Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call today his own; 
He who, secure within, can say, 
Tomorrow, do thy worst, for I have 
liv’d today. 


—Dryden 
Be valyaunt, but not too venturous. 
Let thy attyre bee comely, but not costly. 
—Lyly (1553-1601) 
The world’s a theatre, the earth a stage 
‘Which God and Nature do with actors fill. 
— Heywood (1649) 
Men are but children of a larger growth. 
—Drvyden 


No one can be perfectly free till all are free; no one 
can be perfectly moral till all are moral; no one can be 
perfectly happy till all are happy. 

— Herbert Spencer 


Miss Peecher, the schoolmistress, watered her flow- 
ers in the little dusty bit of garden attached to her 
small official residence, with little windows like the 
eyes in needles, and little doors like the covers of school 
books. Small, shining, neat, methodical, and buxom 
was Miss Peecher, cherry-cheeked and tuneful of 
voice. A little pincushion, a little housewife, a little 
book, a little work box, a little set of tables and weights 
and measures, and a little woman, all in one. 


—Charles Dickens 


Success is constitutional; depends on a plus condi- 
tion of mind and body, on power of work, on courage. 
—Emerson 
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‘Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


In The Same Boat 


In OUR second grade children 
sometimes fall behind with pages 
from the reading work-book, so to 
stimulate interest in keeping up 
with the group we drew two boats 
in a blue lake on the board. One was 
a trim white motor launch with a 
tiny American flag pasted on the 
bow. The name ‘‘Speed Queen,” was 
printed on it. The other was a 
row-boat named “Poky Turtle.” 
Just below the motor boat is pasted 
a slip of paper with the title: 
Speed Queen Passenger List. Names 
of pupils who are keeping up with 
the group are printed on_ this. 
Names of those behind with their 
work are printed in the slow boat. 


Of course each child wants to be in 


the fast boat and works to keep up 


with the group. 
—LOLA F. TAGUE 


Let's Stop Unnecessary Tattling! 


Through the years I’ve seen the 
sad results of “adult tattling” and I 
believe we may be able to help 
prevent some of this in the future by 
never listening to a child’s report 
about another until both children 
are present. 

As soon as one of my pupils begins 
to tattle about John I say, “Get 
John to come here with you so that 
he can hear what you have to say 
against him.” Until both children 
are present I refuse to listen. This 
seems the only fair way and, I am 
sure, has done away with some 
tattling. 

—Linda Adams 


Books in Review 


SPELLING TO WRITE, Wheeler 
and Moore, (D. C. Heath and Co., 
Boston). 

Here is a series of books for grades 
two to eight designed to make spell- 
ing an integral and effective part of 
the total language arts program. It 
is concerned with the numerous re- 
lationships which -exist among the 
factors of observing, speaking, listen- 
ing, reading, writing, and spelling 
with special emphasis on the latter. 
The words to be learned are presented 
in pictures and stories about ex- 
periences in which most children 
have participated. Thus, the child 
is identified with the words. A sound 
and comprehensive program which 
is stimulating to children is provided 
for the development of the language 
arts and skill in spelling. 

Each of the six books is organized 
into 36 lessons, grouped in four parts 


or experiences. Each part is com- 
posed of 9 lessons including a re- 
view. The foreword of each book ex- 
plains the presentation-study-test 
plan used throughout which is so 
simple that the child can under- 
stand and use the book with a mini- 
mum amount of guidance from the 
teacher. 


AMERICA, LAND OF FREE- 
DOM, By Hartman, Ball and Nev- 
ins. D. C. Heath Co., Boston. Price 


$2.20. 


We have come to expect certain 
characteristics in D. C. Heath Co. 
books, viz.; beautiful pictures, pleas- 
ing typography, quality binding, 
and, most important of all, reader 
interest of the highest degree. This 
latest release in History in the 
March Series for seventh and eighth 
grades lives up to all expectations 


Spelling Matches 
Improve Spelling 

Spelling seemed to be difficult 
for this particular class so to make 
them study and work a little harder 
I told the children we would start 
and have a spelling match every 
Friday putting the boys on one side 
and the girls on the other. If the 
boys won, the girls would have to 
give them a party and if the girls 
won, the boys would have to give 
them a party. The spelling matches 
went on for four weeks and so many 
points were given for the winner 
each week. At the end of the four 
weeks the winner was announced. 
Improvement was noted in every 
single child in the room. The girls 
won the first month so the boys were 
obliged to give the party for them. 

— Helen C. Large 


It is entitled AMERICA — LAND 
OF FREEDOM, its author, Ger- 
trude Hartman. You will appreciate 
its excellent format and its consist- 
ent readability. We agree that ‘‘this 
is a book that children will enjoy, a 
book they will want to read for its 
own sake. The stories are based on 
authentic, contemporary accounts 
of events and told in a simple and 
dramatic style which makes the 
historic characters in each episode 
seem like living people. Exact con- 
conversations are introduced that 
heighten the contemporary feeling 
of the stories. Vocabulary, sentence 
structure and paragraph structure 
are simple. The social concepts are 
carried along in the text not as 
obstacles to pause and study, but as 
terms which fit into the drama of the 
time, place and characters. Every- 
thing has been done to make the 
child’s approach to the historic 
content as easy and enjoyable as 


possible.” (Turn to Page 64) 
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Books in Review 
(From Page 63) 
ONCE THERE WAS A KING, by 
Raymond Macdonald Alden. Illus- 
trated by Evelyn Copelman. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York. 

This is a jewel among books in 

format, illustrations, typography — 
and the jacket! — indeed “a thing 
of beauty.” Its sub-title is “A 
Tournament of Stories.”” There are 
ten stories, and, quoting: Each story 
is different from the others, but 
each has its vitality, meaning and 
interest. All the stories possess a 
touch of the supernatural, and, yet, 
through the magic of Mr. Alden’s 
story telling gift, they seem com- 
pletely natural. The titles include 
The Boy Who Found a King; 
Fairies Weather; The Boy Who 
Went Under the Earth, and seven 
others, all about adventures in a 
child’s fairy world — a world which 
every child should know. And Mr. 
Alden, you may recall, is author of 
Why the Chimes Rang. 
THE BLOT: Little City Cat by 
Phyllis Crawford, illustrated by Bar- 
bara Cooney (Henry Holt and Co.) 
$1.50. 

A little black cat, known as The 
Blot, really had a good home in Mr. 
Brindle’s Newstsand until one morn- 
ing he finds a new master opening 
the store because Mr. Brindle is sick. 
The new master didn’t like The Blot 
and instead of feeding him ,he drives 
him out into the street. He is very 
hungry and his meeting with other 
cats and unfriendly people is pathe- 
tic until he finally meows at the 
door of little Anne Alexander who 
takes him in and feeds him. He 
shows his gratitude by too much 
mischief and Anne’s mother says 
he must leave. He is given to the 
grocery boy who takes him back toa 
store, which proved to be one of the 
places from which he had only 
recently been forcibly ousted. He 
leaves in a hurry and runs down the 
street until he at last reaches a 
familiar doorway. He stops to meow 
and sure Mr. Brindle is 
back to welcome him with his usual 
good breakfast. A very happy end- 
ing for both The Blot and Mr. 
Brindle. The line drawings portray 
the various experiences of The Blot 
to perfection. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Newspaper Pottery 
(From Page 10) 

from nursery wallpapers and flower 
sprays. These were glued on, care- 
fully spaced, inside or outside or 
both. A coat of white shellac after- 
wards gives a gloss and permanent 
finish to the pottery. 

These finished products are use- 
ful for nuts, candies, fruits, or chips, 
and are practically unbreakable. 


Build-up Poster 
(Page 38) 


Tus poster may be colored 
with crayon and pasted together or 
it may all be cut from colored pa- 
pers. Use a rectangle of blue for the 
sky or color that portion of the pic- 
ture blue. The tree trunk is dark 
brown. ‘The entire bird may be 
traced and cut from black paper, 
pasting on the numbered sections, 
which have also been cut from col- 
ored paper as directed on page of 
drawings. Thus the bird will have 
black beak, eyes, feet and lower tail 
and also the back and part of the 
wings. For very small children, the 
teacher may cut the bird, tree trunk 


. and sky rectangle and give to the 


children for their own arrangement 
and pasting. ‘The smaller sections 
will be simple enough for them to 
cut and paste. 


Health Poster 
(Page 39) 


Sunny Bobbs has _ another 
good health slogan for you! Visit a 
dentist twice each year! There are 
other ways that you can help to 
have healthy strong teeth. One good 
way is to feed your teeth — eat the 
foods that help your teeth grow 
strong and keep them that way, 
then eat foods that will exercise 
your teeth and gums. Can you 
name foods that are good for both of 
these ways? Name other ways in 


which we can take care of our teeth. 
Tell how important our teeth are to 
us. Study parts of teeth, if possible 
see diagram of the construction of a 
tooth and its root. 
COLOR THE POSTER 
Color the brick wall back of 
Bunny Bobbs a bright brick red. 
Make a gray walk at bottom of 
poster. The sign is yellow with 
brown border. Give Bunny Bobbs 
a green tie and purse and shoes. 


National College of Education 
Thorough Preparation for Teaching 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Upper Elementary Grades, Children’s 
demonstration schoo! and observaton cen- 
ter. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Summer term: June 20, Fall term: Sept. 15 


Write for catalo~. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres, 
Box 712G, Evanston. III. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. | 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southirest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST! 


1000’s of teachers and supervisors needed for entire west, including 


Calif., Wash., 


Ore., which pay the highest salaries. 


FREE ENROLLMENT. Unexcelled Service. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENC 


41C U.S. NATL. BANK BLOG 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px Mon 


Member 


N.A.T.A. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in West. 


The perfect medium for 
modeling attractive little 
animals, birds and other 
decorative figures that are 
so popular. 


PILA STE INE 


TRADE MARK 
EOMPO 


Plasteline Comes in 


Ten Different Colors 


156] Cream 

156B Gray Green 

156N Yellow 

456A Terra Cotta (Red) 
156T Light Brown 
456M Bronze Green 
156K Clay Color 

4568S Bright Green 
156R Blue 

456C Dark Brown 


With its added advantage of beautiful colors, PLASTE- 
LINE allows for a most interesting and realistic modeling 
of such figures. 


PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that the models 
may be displayed and used for a long time without losing 
their attractiveness. 


Price, per pound package, $0.35 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 
so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 
caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 
over —- just put the clay away in its box no cleaning of 
hands and desks is necessary. 


456Z Assorted, four colors, 

Ib. each, Cream, Terra 

Cotta, Bronze Green, and 
Dark Brown, $0.40 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 
again, thus creating a saving on material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield. Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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WILTON BRABLEY 


DUTCH VILLAGE 
CUT OUTS 


WILTON GRABLEY 


PILGRIM VILLAGE 
CUT OUTS 


BRADLEY 


CHINESE VILLAGE 


Coloring, Cutting and Social Science Studies With 
Construction Projects Lee Visual Education Features 


You will appreciate these new cut-outs espe- by simplified drawings which show realistic de- 
cially as three of them are based on extensi\ tails of Pilgrim life as history has recorded it. 
research made during the past year. They there- Each of the portfolios contains an abundance 
fore have the added value of presenting the people of drawings of figures, housing, vegetation, and 
of Holland, Russia and China in their post-war transportation methods. Each consists of eight 
dress, present-day activities and natural environ- 11 x 14 sheets of designs to be cut out, colored 
ment. The Pilgrim Village has also been renewed and assembled into a representative native village. 
8301 — DUTCH VILLAGE 9303 — PILGRIM VILLAGE Each set inclosed in sturdy portfolio with 
9304 — CHINESE VILLAGE 9302 — RUSSIAN VILLAGE new title design in two colors. 


Sold by Leading School Supply Dealers 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Avenue 
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